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WALKING SUIT. 


HIS pretty suit consists of a walking skirt, 
tunic, and basque waist, with revers collar. 
The walking skirt is of lilac silk, trimmed on 
the bottom with two ruches of the same mate- 
The tunic is of violet silk, pointed on the 


rial. 
sides and open in the back, with 
an apron front, and is edged with 
aruche of lilac silk. ‘The Pompa- 
dour basque waist of violet silk is 
worn over a plain waist of lilac 
silk. ‘The flowing sleeves of the 
under-waist and the basque waist 
are edged with a lilac silk ruche. 
The basque waist may, however, 
be made high necked, with the 
trimming set on to simulate a 
Pompadour waist. Linen collar, 
formed of three revers overlapping 
each other. These revers may be 
made of the same material as the 
dress, and cut in one piece, in 
three points, as in the cut paper 
pattern. Lace under-sleeves. Vi- 
olet silk hat, with lilac feathers. 
Lilac gloves. Lilac boots. The 
suit may be made of pongee, pop- 
lin, or any kind of summer fabric, 
in two colors or one, according to 
taste. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF WALKING SUIT. 

Tus pattern comprises three 
articles, viz.: Basque and plain 
waist with revers, tunic and belt, 
and walking skirt. 

BasquE AND Puan Waist 
with Revers CoLiar.—This pat- 
tern consists of six pieces: front, 
side-piece, back, collar, sleeve, and 
ruffle for bottom of sleeve. The 
perforations in the front and back 
of the waist show where to cut the 
pattern to form the Pompadour 
basque. To make a plain waist, 
turn up the tabs at the bottom of 
the basque to form the length of 
waist required. All the seams are 
allowed, an outlet of an inch be- 
ing given for the side seams and 
shoulders, and a quarter of an 
inch for the other seams. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 4 yards. 

Ruching for trimming, when 
gathered, 6 yards. 

Tunic witn Bett.—This pat- 
tern consists of three pieces : front 
breadth, side-piece, and’ belt. 
The tunic is apron ‘front, pointed 
on each side, and open in the back 
up to the waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 3 yards. 

Ruching for trimming, when 
gathered, 9 yards. 

Stx-Gorep Warkine Sxirt: 
—This pattern consists of five 
pieces: front breadth, two side 
gores, back breadth, and belt. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches 
wide, 8 yards. 

Ruching, for trimming, when 
gathered, 7 yards. 

Quantity of material for plain 
waist, sleeves, and walking skirt, 
27 inches wide, 11 yards. 

Quantity of material for basque 
and tunic; 27 inches wide, 43 yards. 
_ The trimming on this material 
is made of the same material as 
the under-skirt. It is cut on the 
bias, three inches wide, and pinked 
on.both sides, and is gathered or 
pleated three inches and left plain 
an inch and a half, being gathered 
up in the proportion of 2} to 1. 

Every separate piece of the pat- 
tern has its name and directions 
for putting together printed there- 
on, and all the pieces are properly 
notched and numbered, so as to 
be adjusted with the greatest ease. 


Tue favor with which our cut paper patterns 
have been received, and the increasing demand 
for them, have induced us to render them still 
more convenient by adjusting them so_as to fit 
any figure. The patterns are fitted in cloth and 
practically tested, and can be put together by the 
most inexperienced hands. They are graded 


from 30 to 46 inches bust measure, which de- 
termines the size and proportions of the pattern 
required. ‘To take this measure, pass a tape- 
measure around the body, under the arms, across 
the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest, draw- 
ing it medium tight, as illustrated by the en- 
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gravings on page 405. 
nished in sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 46 inches—nine numbers in all. 
ers will find it to their advantage to procure the 
whole set, which will be sold for $2, as they 
will save themselves time and trouble by having 
ready-fitted patterns constantly on hand. 
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WALKING SUIT. 
{Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents aud Lust Measure.) 
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The patterns are fur- 
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THE RHODODENDRON. 


F all the beautiful shrubs that 
adorn our gardens, none can 
surpass the Rhododendron; and 
in no other tribe except the Rose 
has the skill of the gardener in 
hybridizing been so well shown in 
producing varieties as in this plant, 
‘They are elegant, showy, evergreen 
shrubs, suitable for adorning shrub- 
beries, or to be grown as single 
specimens on lawns, or for dec- 
orating green-houses. Natives of 
North America, Europe, Northern 
and Southern Asia, they are of all 
degrees of hardiness; some spe- 
cies growing freely, and others 
tasking the skill of the gardener to 
cultivate them to any degree of 
perfection. 

Nearly fifty species are described 
in botanical books, of which six or 
seven are natives of this continent ; 
and the hybrids are almost innu- 
merable, running through all the 
shades of color from pure white, 
rose, pink, scarlet, and crimson to 
deep purple, with various spottings 
and markings. 

In this country a very beautiful 
species, known as R. catawbiense, 
with deep rose-colored flowers, is 
found on the high mountains of 
Virginia and North Carolina, and 
is hardy as far north as New York. 
Many years ago this variety was 
crossed or hybridized with a Him- 
alayan species, R. arboreum, which 
has large scarlet flowers, and grows 
up as a tree twenty or more feet 
high. The result was a variety 
known in the nurseries as R. rus- 
sellianum, with deep rosy-carmine 
flowers ; and R. alteclarense, a va- 
riety with scarlet flowers. Nei- 
ther of these varieties proved hardy 
in this country, although they were 
hardy in England; but they were 
found to be great additions to our 
conservatories on account of their 
stocky growth, free blooming, the 
great size and brilliant color of 
their corymbs, and their easy cul- 
ture. 

These hybrids were again cross- 
ed with R. ponticum, a European 
species with purple flowers, which 
produced stains of its own color, 
more or less intense or modified 
by the color of one of the original 
parents, R. arboreum, and retain- 
ing the shrubby habit of R. ca- 
tawbiense. By again crossing these 
second hybrids with other species, 
an immense number of varieties 
have been produced, varying from 
each other in all sorts of ways, but 
all more or less giving evidence of 
their original parentage, the size, 
color, and habit being retained, 
and the tender character being 
bred out. ‘The result has been 
that we can have a selection of fifty 
or sixty distinct varieties that are 
hardy here, and will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil, without much 
regard to exposure, doing equally 
well in the court-yards of city 
houses, on the lawns of a country 
residence, or in the shade of a 
woody copse. 

No finer floral sight can be seen 
on the Central Park than the spec- 
imen plants varying from two feet 
to six feet hich. and of equal diam- 
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eter, each shoot bearing an umbellate corymb 
of flowers as large as an ordinary sized musk- 
melon, of all imaginable hues of red and purple, 
and also pure white, and the most delicate shades 


of pearl and white, with spottings and shad- 
i of pe oa 90 in the same flower. The 
foli is bright, glossy, and evergreen; the 


their neighborhood. Their culture is as easy as 
that of a Lilac or a Deutzia. One special cau- 
tion must be taken if you wish them to bloom 
every season—that is, not to allow them to bear 
seed. ‘ter the blooming is over every seed 
pod should be carefully cut off, otherwise the 
plant will require another season to regain suf- 
ficient strength to bloom again. 





A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


Tue winds blow in-from southern seas, 
Fragrant with spices they have kissed, 
Beneath a sapphire-tinted sky, 
In flowery vales of Italy, 
And all the woods stand in a soft green mist. 


Across the blue the sailing clouds 
Float by, like sea-birds lazily 
Spreading their white wings to the breeze, 
That sings of southern lands and seas, 
While all the happy days go swiftly by. 


It is a day to rest from toil, 
To lie upon the grass and dream, 

To bid life’s beating pulses stay, 

Through all the hours of one bright day, 
Beside the murmur of the falling stream. 


A day to cease from weariness, 
To let the busy world go by, 

And, lily-like, a while to rest 

Beside the clear stream’s silver breast, 
Lapped in the splendor of the sunlit sky. 
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tar” Our next Supplement Number will contain pat- 
terns and illustrations of a great variety of Ladies’ 
Summer Bonnets and Round Hats, Wrappings, and 
Dresses; Children's Dresses; Blouse Waists, Fichus, 
Bummer Hoods, Slippers, Fancy Articles, etc., etc, 


ew Arrangements have been made to furnish Cut 
Paper Patterns of the beautiful Single Costumes which 
it is intended shall appear fortnightly in Harper's 
Bazar, graded to fit any figure, with the name and direc- 
tions for putting together printed on each separate piece 
of the Pattern, at the low price of Twenty-five Cents for 
the entire Costume, The same Patterns cost Sixty Cents 
tn gold in Paris. The Patterns of the Street Suit in 
Bazar No, 22, the Visiting Suit in No. 24, and the Walk- 
ing Suit in the present Number, are now ready, and will 
be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents each. News-dealers supplied at the 
usual discount. In ordering, please specify the Number 
wanted, AND BEND BUST MEASURE. 





THE OUTSKIRTS OF FASHION. 


HATEVER opinion we may have, while 

we are free to confess that it is not a very 
exalted one, of the recognized votaries of 
fashion we shall not now explicitly state. Our 
purpose is to express our decided contempt of 
the numerous class of would-be worshipers of 
that idol whose paint, gewgaws, and tinsel fin- 
ery can not hide from the initiated the senseless 
stock of its stupid nothingness. The priests at 
the altar of Fashion, apparently so reverent, are 
merely enacting a worship of which they know 
the figure they have painted, bedecked, and kept 
clean with their own hands, being a sham deity, 
isunworthy. Their bowing, posturing, shifting 
of costume, promenading, and other ceremonial 
formalities, are, it is true, before the idol; but 
though their backs are turned to the crowd, 
they are conscious it is behind them, gaping 
with stupid admiration and reverence. In fact, 
though to us poor mortals in the distance they 
deign to exhibit only a posterior view of head, 
trunk, and extremities, giving us but a glance 
of a bobbing wig, a flitting skirt, and an upturn- 
ed heel, we may be assured that there would not 
be the slightest nod, inclination of body, or the 
least show of reverence, if we were not pros- 
trate behind them. 

The fashionable do not seck in fashion a di- 
rect enjoyment—which they are conscious it can 
not give—to themselves, but an indirect pleas- 
ure from the admiration it so evidently awakens 
in others. The great crowd of admirers who are 
on the outskirts of fashion are thus made to act 
a very contemptible part. They are down on 
their knees, cringing and crying for admission 
into what would seem to them the most sacred of 
shrines, while its guardians, conscious it is only 
a show-box, and they but showmen, smile with 
scornful glee at the great public success of a lit- 
tle paint, a few spangles, and much pretension. 

We should suppose that the position of these 
outside devotees, these hangers on the outskirts 
of fashion, was sufficiently humiliating to deter 
any one of the least independence of character 
from thus prostrating himself before a senseless 
idol, kept designedly remote by its mock and 


bedizened priests, in order to lend the enchant- 
ment of distance to its worthlessness and their 
own frivolous service. If there was no audience 
to be tricked, we may rest assured that there 
would be no trick played. Fashion would cer- 
tainly collapse, and die of its own inanity, if it 
were not blown up and floated by the popular 
breath. 

It is commonly supposed that the*disastrous 
effects of fashion and its follies, with their inev- 
itable debauchery, and prodigal waste of means, 
time, and health, are chiefly felt by the fashion- 
able. This, however, isa mistake. They are 
mostly composed of a class of wealthy idlers, 
whose leisure and opulence allow a free expend- 
iture of money, vigor, and time upon the fri- 
volities of life. Dollars, health, and nights may 
be thrown away by those who are not obliged 
to save and to work, and can sleep all day.» It 
is the great mass of the foolish admirers and 
pitiful imitators of the fashionable who are the 
chief sufferers. These abject followers, in their 
vain endeavors to keep up, exhaust themselves 
in their effort. Poverty, in striving with opu- 
lence, becomes bankruptcy ; and work, in com- 
peting with idleness, leads to disease and pre- 
mature death, We are, above all, a working 
people, and require our days for labor, and our 
nights for rest. We are also certainly a pros- 
perous people; but with the tendency to the 
equalization of property, the general rule in 
this country is that none are very poor, and few 
excessively rich. We, moreover, prefer to be a 
democratic people ; and, in accordance with our 
principles, we should resist all oligarchies of 
any kind, whether social or political, With a 
strange inconsistency, however, we raise, by 
popular acclamation, a few idlers of wealth into 
a power which has no authority beyond our silly 
favor, and voluntarily, but no less slavishly, sub- 
ject ourselves to its most tyrannical exercise. 

No one of the least experience of metropoli- 
tan life is blind to the fact that many of our 
most reputable families are doing themselves 
fatal injury by striving to follow fashion in all 
its vagaries, and compete with its leaders in ex- 
pense and dissipation. Women seem to regard 
it as a maternal duty to lead their daughters to 
the altar of the popular idol. They push and 
intrigue to get as close as possible; but better, 
they seem to think, to prostrate themselves even 
on the outskirts, and worship the backs of the 
chosen priesthood, than remain erect in con- 
scious self-respect within the holy security of a 
pure and simple home. The bedecking and 
preparation of daughters for parties, with the 
various nightly requirements of silk and lace, 
gloves and satin boots, boquets and carriage- 
hire, have taken their place among the chief 
items of the annual expense of a man of family 
in New York. To this pecuniary cost is to be 
added the serious loss of time, health, and mor- 
als. Fathers are overworking themselves, mo- 
thers are squeezing the household, and may be 


tea from the tea-box, and sugar from the sugar- 
bowl, in order to buy the costumes necessary for 
their daughters to make a proper appearance at 
the social worship of—Fashion. Even if they 
should get no further than the doors of the tem- 
ple, and see nothing but the backs of the priests, 
they are supposed to receive some of the divine 
afflatus, If people could only believe how worth- 
less the idol is known to be by those who are close 
enough tosee its flimsiness, they would not make 
such breathless efforts to touch merely the out- 
skirts of fashion. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Ot Paving your Passage. 


Y DEAR CLAUDE,—I left town the 
other afternoon with Xanthus by the 
Hudson River steamer. It was one of the 
perfect June days, and the fullness and fresh- 
ness of the foliage along the river banks con- 
stantly recalled the rich June landscape in En- 
gland—which I hope is not unpatriotic in an 
elderly American to recall. But I have some- 
times observed that the depth of a man’s love 
of his own country seems to be measured by 
the fervor of his contempt for all others. I 
suppose there are, as is constantly asserted, a 
great many snobs in England, as there certain- 
ly are among us; and I don’t think there has 
been any love lost between the two countries 
during the last hundred years. But although 
England, as my ardent young friend Gasser, 
who has political aspirations, vehemently de- 
clares at the primary meetings in his ward, is 
an effete monarchy, still its summer landscape 
is very well, There are glades and glimpses 
in Windsor Park, for instance, which even 
compare favorably with some in the Central 
Park, although it is undeniable that King 
George the Third was arrogant and ignorant, 
and that his son, George the Fourth, was a 
shallow coxcomb. I make no comparisons, lest 
my letter, being found in your desk, in case 
of your sudden demise, might compromise your 
patriotic reputation, as the correspondent of 
one whose opinions were plainly influenced 
by British gold; but I certainly remembered, 
as we steamed up the river that pleasant even- 
ing, how beautiful the June landscape of En- 
gland is. 





Yet in England there is no river so noble 


a] 


almost said to be stealing meat from the larder, | 











and beautiful as the Hudson, and no steamer 
so spacious and comfortable, not to say so 
splendid, and so officered with urbane and gen- 


tlemanly attendants—the peculiarity, as Mr. 


Gasser assures me, of American institutions— 
as that in which any summer evening you may 
pass through the Highlands and the Tappan 
Sea. And as Xanthus and I sat upon the up- 
per deck enjoying every moment and every 
view, as even lovelier than the last, and, touched 
by the kindly magnetism of the hour, recalled 
otner days and other scenes and other faces, 
we suddenly heard the harsh, shrill jangle of a 
hand-bell and the familiar exhortation; ‘‘Pas- 
sengers what haven't settled their fare, please 
call at the captain’s office and seitulllll”—the 
last syllable soaring and gyrating in the most 
indescribable manner. I have remarked that 
it is an invitation which nobody ever seems to 
obey. Conversation proceeds without inter- 
ruption, and the only notice of the summons is 
an occasional smile from some listless group, 
glad of any ripple of emotion, if the last sylla- 
ble is prolonged and twisted with more than 
the customary grotesque quaver. 

“The worst of these pleasant little trips,” 
remarked Xanthus, ‘‘is, that you have to pay 
for your passage. What a pity that we can’t 
get about the world without paying! If a 
man in this country doesn’t happen to have the 
money, which is like forgetting the spell of 
‘open sesame,’ he is immured forever upon this 
crude continent, and can never behold the Old 
World.” He had a truly piteous expression as 
he said it, as if this crude continent were a 
kind of Black Hole, in which a man would prob- 
ably smother before morning. He was so sin- 
cere and fervent that I gasped as if the nar- 
rowness of the geographical accommodation 
were suffocating. ‘ Yes,” resumed Xanthus, 
half gloomily, as he filled his pipe*and lighted 
it, and puffed with a meditative air. ‘ Yes; 
we have to pay for things.” I never heard him 
claim to be a philosopher, but it seemed to me 
that his remark was very true. Have you con- 
sidered, Claude, how very true? In the hottest 
of these summer days, when even linen drilling 
is oppressive, does it occur to you that you can’t 
have the smallest glass of ice-cream, though it 
be only vanilla, nor a drop of soda-water, even 
with sarsaparilla, without paying for it? To 
be sure, a friend may settle the small account, 
but the small account must be settled. It may 
be the most fervid of dog-days, but you can’t 
choose a white jacket, even at Shoddy & Slop’s, 
without finding a little bill at the end of it, 
like a sting in the tail of the gauziest insect, or 
a worm in the heart of a tea-rose. 

There are enterprising fellows who think that 
the payment is not a necessity, that it depends 
upon sagacity. I wonder if they think that if 
you sow Canada thistles it depends upon sa- 
gacity whether they come up pomegranates or 
nettles! I read only yesterday of an ingenious 
youth who took baths under what are called 
false pretenses. I don’t mean that he falsely 
pretended to be unclean. That point does not 
seem to be debatable. But he had himself 
elaborately washed and scrubbed and brushed 
and perfumed ; he consumed time and labor, 
he soiled water and towels, and then departed 
with a highly elastic step, not asking that the 
expense be charged to general benevolence, but 
to some newspaper, which was much the same 
thing. This had been his airy habit for some 
time. In his judgment it was not necessary, 
as Xanthus said, to pay for things. He had 
only to use a nimble abracadabra, and that set- 
tled the bill. He had apparently disproved the 
law, or outwitted it. But his demonstration 
failed at the very crisis; for while it seemed 
to be in most successful course, a policeman 
stepped in, and it turned out that the draft 
upon general benevolence or the newspaper had 
been dishonored, and payment was incontinent- 
ly demanded of the ingenious youth. But he 
had no money. Still the account must be set- 
tled; and the airy fellow is paying it with time 
and self-respect and imprisonment. 

Xanthus was certainly correct. We are all 
traveling together, and, my dear Claude, we 
must pay for our passages. There is no es- 
cape. Whether you doubt the regulation or 
try to evade it, it is equally imperative. I sup- 
pose that a great many of us in this country, 
of whose pre-eminence we were speaking in the 
beginning of this letter, would think it very hard 
to be told that we emulate the ingenious youth, 
although without his ill intention. We are very 
skeptical of the regulation. We hear the bell 
jangle, and the loud request to “step up and 
settulllll” with only a listless smile. But for all 
that, we must pay. When Jotham Godfearing 
and I were caught in our innocent youth by 
Deacon Crabb stealing his strawberries, the 
Deacon lifted us each out of the patch by what 
Jotham called the ‘‘ slack of our breeches,” and 
he said to us, ‘* Now, you blasted little thieving 
devils, you’ve got to pay for the strawberries 
you've be’n a-eatin’.” But, Deacon,” whim- 
pered I, ‘we hain’tno money.” ‘Idon’t mean 
money,” said the Deacon. ‘I’m a-goin’.to 
take the pay for them strawberries out o’ your 
hides, and I'll teach you to steal strawberries 
agin ;” and he took the pay accordingly. The 


Deacon was the unconscious minister of the 
great spiritual law, a fact of which I had not 





the least consciousness at the tingling time of 


payment. Jotham Godfearing and I had to 
‘‘settul,” money or no money; and as we had 
not stepped up to the cap’n’s office the cap'n 
stepped up to us. 

Now, how many of our fellow-travelers real- 
ly seem to think that in this country, the envy 
of those effete monarchies of which we were 
speaking, we can avoid payment of our pas- 
sage! The terms are plain enough, my dear 
Claude. We must pay a certain amount of in- 
terest, of time, and trouble if we would be com- 
fortable, and have what is called a good gov- 
ernment. A great many of us take leave to 
doubt it. We are invited to step up and set- 
tle, and we do not even hear. We are of opin- 
ion that, whatever may be true of effete mon- 
archies, honor and honesty and intelligence will 
take care of us. Alas, Claude, while the hare 
slept the tortoise won the race; while honor 
and honesty and intelligence stay at home some- 
thing else governs. Do we think that we can 
escape paying? My young friends, said Dea- 
con Crabb, I don’t want your money; I am 
a-goin’ to take it out o’ yourhides. And so we 
have to settle the greater bill. We decline to 
give a little time and care, and consequently 
we have to pay an immense time and an enor- 
mous care. We refuse to pay, as it were, out of 
our purses, and the account is settled out of our 
hides. 

The other day I heard that Juvenal was 
alarmingly ill. He had had one of the myste- 
rious attacks that ndbody likes to talk about, 
because they seem to be without hope. But 
Juvenal had always seemed hearty and well to 
one who did not know the facts. But one who 
did, knew that he paid no regard whatever to 
the obvious laws of health. He was a capital 
companion. He could eat, and drink, and 
smoke, and make a night of it with any body. 
What dinners Juvenal and his friends used to 
eat! I have been invited sometimes. I re- 
call the words of a familiar hymn, Claude: “I 
have been there and still would go!” Such 
dinners are events; dinners at which the wit 
and the wine keep pace; dinners at which the 
dawn finds the revelers shouting in chorus, 
**We won’t go home till morning!” But such 
dinners constantly! Never to go home till 
morning! And-as Juvenal ate, so he drank. 
I look at some men’s mouths in wistful wonder 
as I remember what oceans of good liquor have, 
flowed into them. And he smoked—yes, my 
dear boy, Juvenal lived in an atmosphere of 
regalias. But as for sleep, life really was not 
longenough. No part of the twenty-four hours 
was calculated for slumber, according to the 
reckoning of Juvenal. He went home late, and 
he was a literary man, and there was work to 
be done. So with “the genial glass,” and *‘ the 
flowing bowl,” and the pipe, ‘‘ which was Mil- 
ton’s companion, you know,” Juvenal went to 
work. Yet it is remarkable that in the stillest 
night he seemed never to hear the jangling 
bell and the vehement summons, “ Please step 
to the cap’n’s office and settulllll!” He had 
taken his passage and was making the journey, 
and it never seemed to occur to him that he 
must pay the bills. 

When it was anhounced that he was serious- 
ly ill, and that if he were ever better he would 
be a terribly shaken man, who could be sur- 
prised who knew that the price of passage is 
never abated? It must be paid to the last pen- 
ny. You see the price of the accommodations 
he had selected is immense. I don’t know how 
to compute it in money, but in other terms it is 
health and almost half of your life. When you 
go to the Fifth Avenue the urbane gentleman 
who shows you rooms says that you may have 
this neat parlor and chamber for fifty dollars a 
day, or that pretty hole under the roof for a 
mere five dollars. It is so that the courteous 
clerk of the spiritual laws says that we may 
have roistering, excess, sleeplessness, and lux- 
urious sloth for fifteen or twenty years, at the 
price of health, comfort, and life itself. If we 
take the neat parlor and chamber we pay ac- 
cordingly ; and we pay, Claude, don’t we pay, 
for the roistering! Step up and settle. If 
you and I take a front seat to see Mr. Fechter 
or Mr. Booth, we pay for it. If my friend 
Claude takes a front seat ‘to see life and the 
world,” he will find it a dreadfully expensive 
entertainment. 

Pardon me, my dear Claude, but I see a great 
many of your companions more wanton than 
Cleopatra, melting the very pearl of their life 
in vinegar, and tossing it off, with a fine air, as 
if it were wine crushed from celestial grapes. 
They are coarse, sodden, vulgar ; all delicate 
sensibility, all exquisite and refined enjoyment, 
becomes impossible. They are drunken louts, 
prostrate under a table, and they call it seeing 
life! J3ut what life! There is the life of the 
pig-sty and the life of the Walhalla.: If you 
see either, you see life. But the test of your- 
self is the choice that you make. And, go 
where you will, you can not escape the bell and 
the summons to settle. You must pay your 
passage. If you will go to Albany, you must 
pay. If to West Point, you must pay. If 
only to Yonkers, still you must pay. If you 
would have ease and retirement in the world, 
you must pay the price in the loss of applause 
and the wonder of your friends. If you would 
have notoriety, you must pay in self-respect 
and the esteem of others. If you would have 
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a great fame, you must pay in laborious nights 
and days, often in the sacrifice of all domestic 
delights, of health, of a long life. My dear 
Claude, we may sit and smile, as we sail, at 
the rich foliage upon the river banks, and re- 
fuse to heed the bell. But we are paying all 
the time. The cap’n can not be deceived. If 
we have no money, Deacon Crabb is a-goin’ to 
take the pay for them strawberries out o’ our 
hides! Yours, with a shiver, 
An Op BAcHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE DRESSES. 


dom toilettes will be greatly worn this 
summer, and those prepared by the mo- 
distes are of unusual beauty. ‘The materials pre- 
ferred for them are French nansook, soft and 
fine, such as is sold for 75 cents or $1 a yard; 
sheer, wiry Victoria lawn; Swiss muslin, em- 
broidered and plain, of the clearest white tint 
rather than that shading toward blue; transpar- 
ent French organdy; and a fine quality of piqué 
thickly repped, yet much lighter than that sold 
last season. Goats’ hair, alpaca, and other white 
woolen stuffs, are but little used. With the ex- 
ception of a few Chambery gauzes and grenadines 
for evening dresses, and China crapes for grand 
toilettes, the simplest muslins are the choice of 
the season. 


THE CASAQUE DRESS. 


Beginning with breakfast dresses, those of 
piqué are most in favor for cool mornings. 
When intended merely for the house they are 
made as casaque wrappers, with the front of the 
body and skirt in one, like the Gabrielle, while 
she back of the skirt has extra fullness attached 
§o the waist in two large box-pleats. These 
tresses are usually demi-trained, and are just 
“ull enough to set smoothly without laying over 
in folds around the edge. ‘The waist is lined or 
rot, at pleasure. Sometimes half the front is 
gut away, to disclose an inner piece formed of 
“acks and ruffles, or insertion and tucks. This 
Zepresents an under dress. It is buttoned down 
the entire front, and extends half-way back to 
the sides. The sleeves are either sabot shaped 
or in the Duchesse style; a coat-sleeve, open and 
rounded half-way up the arm, trimmed with ruf- 
fles, and finished by a bow at the elbow. Em- 
broidery on the material is the handsomest trim- 
ming for these dresses; but it is expensive, and 
therefore not so popular as flat pleatings of Vic- 
toria lawn, from three to six inches wide. ‘The 
pleats are very small, are all turned one way, and 
pressed flatly with an iron. A narrow band of 
bias piqué or lawn is stitched an inch below the 
upper edge of the pleating to attach it to the 
garment. The lower edge hangs loosely, like a 
ruffle. Scarlet and blue velvet bows are on piqué 
wrappers, but black velvet ribbon is consider- 
ed most stylish. A Parisian dress of corded 
piqué, is made in casaque style, with two long 
square basques behind covering the added full- 
ness of the skirts. Rose-buds are embroidered 
over the entire dress. An embroidered ruffle an 
eighth of a yard deep surrounds the skirt, and 
five similar ruffles extend from the belt, sweeping 
down around the train. Flowing sleeves with 
two ruffles. Wide sash of purple velvet. An- 
other dress of the same piqué has embroidered 
scallops and fringe for trimming. ‘The under 
dress is formed of bands of embroidery separated 
by perpendicular tucks. The price is $100. 
French nansook is made into casaque dresses, 
and trimmed with Hamburg insertion arranged 
robe fashion, for $40 or $50. 

For midsummer mornings the coolest attire is 
a negligé paletot of Victoria lawn or nansook, 
with a gored skirt just sweeping the floor, trimmed 
with pleatings of the same, on which a band of 
Hamburg embroidery is stitched near the top. 
The ruffles are sometimes gathered and trimmed 
with embroidery. For those who are tired of 
ruffles there are three or four rows of Hamburg 
insertion placed around the skirt, and a box- 
pleated ruche of the dress material placed be- 
tween each row. 

WHITE SUITS. 


At the summer hotels short suits of piqué, 
Victoria lawn, or Irish linen, will be donned for 
breakfast, and worn until late in the afternoon, 
indoors and out, in the parlor and on the cro- 
quet ground. Imported piqué suits are oftenest 
made with a short slashed basque, and long tu- 
nic draped high on the sides. The basque is 
without side bodies, having merely a seam down 
the centre of the back. There are two darts in 
front, the neck is usually pointed in heart-shape, 
the sleeves are flowing with coat-sleeves beneath, 
and very small buttons, not flat, but round like 
& pea, are used. White embroidered guipure in- 
sertion is set in, not on, the material, and the 
edge is finished with scalloped embroidery of a 
corresponding pattern. Again, other suits are 
trimmed with flat pleatings like those already 
described. Gathered and fluted ruffles on piqué 
are no longer stylish. Imported suits of piqué 
cost from $60 to $100, but are copied by mo- 
distes for half the sum. It is so difficult to pre- 
vent piqué from turning yellow, and the material 
is so thick for warm weather, that suits of it 
are less popular this season than those made of 
Victoria lawn. These are fashioned in the way 
described for other materials, and are much 
trimmed with the showy Hamburg work. No- 
thing can be cooler and more pleasant to wear 
than a suit of Irish linen, which can be bought 
at 80 cents a yard. The trimming is pleatings of 
the same, or of the more sheer Kenting, or linen 
lawn with needle-worked scalloped edges. All 
white suits should be trimmed around the neck 
to match the other parts of the dress, and thus 
dispense with a collar or ruff. With close-fitting 








basques a sash is not necessary, but some charm- 
ing sashes just brought out are most appropriate 
with these semi-dress costumes. They are poult 
de soie ribbons, very soft and fine, three-eighths 
of a yard wide, showing small checks of a color 
with white. Blue, rose, lilac, and black checks 
are among the prettiest. The ends are stamped 
with solid bands and deeply fringed. The sash 
measures three yards in length, and costs $13 50. 
The prettiest hat worn with white suits on the 
croquet lawn is of the material of the dress 
shirred on reeds. Those of piqué are ornament- 
ed with feathery-edged braid and an ostrich tip ; 
when made of Victoria lawn they are lined with 
sheer muslin of a becoming color, and trimmed 
with box-pleated ruches of lawn, and a cluster 
of flowers. The umbrella for blondes is Marie 
Louise blue silk with imitation shell handle; 
brunettes use buff pongee, or white with rose- 
colored lining and bamboo stick, or else dark 
maroon silk with white lining, scalloped edges, 
and handle of Russia leather. ; 

The furnishing houses show quantities of bish- 
op’s lawn suits that are made by contract, all 
precisely alike, and not always wellsewed. The 
purchaser should examine the sewing, as that 
done by some machines rips easily. Many of 
these suits are in very good style, having a half- 
fitting basque and rather long tunic, trimmed 
with gathered ruffles and bands of diagonal tucks. 
These cost from $15 to $20. Without the over- 
skirt the suit is $10 or $20. | 

More dressy short suits are of embroidered or 
dotted Swiss muslin over colored lawn. One of 
these with small embroidered sprigs has a short 
paletot and long tunic trimmed with needle- 
worked ruffles. ‘The paletot is made over a lin- 
ing of violet-colored lawn, and a skirt of the 
lawn is worn beneath the tunic. ‘The colored 
skirt is covered to the knee with white flounces. 
This exceedingly youthful and pretty suit is from 
one of the best Parisian houses. Price $120. 
French nansook suits, elaborately trimmed with 
puffs and ruffles of the same and Valenciennes 
lace, are worn over slips of colored silk. 

EVENING AND CARRIAGE DRESSES. 

Evening dresses of Swiss muslin have trained 
skirts, and a low corsage with basques. The 
corsage is made without lining, opens in front, 
has two darts, and side bodies. It is cut square 
in the neck, both back and front, is very high on 
the shoulders, and trimmed with pleated frills 
and Valenciennes. The sleeves are plain to the 
elbow, ruffled below, and edged with lace. The 
tunic is open straight down the front, is caught 
up in pleats on the hips, and hangs in a point be- 
hind almost to the end of the train. When worn 
in the afternoon as a carriage dress the tunic 
gives place to a long casaque. elaborate with 
trimming. The neck is pointed, and the sleeves 
are wide and open to the arm-hole. China crape 
sashes are worn with such dresses. 


FANS. 

Fans are chosen to correspond with the dress 
with which they are worn. Those for full-dress 
occasions have sticks of pearl reaching to the 
upper edge of the fan, and are mounted with 
satin of the color of the dress, covered with 
point lace. These cost from $30 upward. Fans 
of yellow ivory, very highly polished, or else 
carved in lace designs, cost from $20 to $30. 
Less heavy than these are the tortoise-shell fans, 
of sticks so thin as to be almost transparent : 
$25. For semi-dress suits buhl fans are shown, 
with amaranth sticks inlaid with pearl and silver, 
mounted with silk to match the toilette: $16. 
Black and gilt fans are handsome with suits of 
black grenadine. Linen fans, with sticks of col- 
ored wood, are of all the tints of buff and gray lin- 
en: $2. Light Japanese paper fans, with bamboo 
handles, are taking the place of palm-leaves. 

For information received, thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; Provor; and SisLey; and 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and Batt, 
Brack, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


THE Rev. ALBERT BARNES was honored, dur- 
ing the recent session of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly in Philadelphia, by a formAl call from a 
committee of that body. They found the vener- 
able scholar at his home in West Philadelphia, 
enjoying excellent health, and 2 quiet, retired 
life. They made an address to him, to which he 
replied, relating many episodes in his college 
life, and the circumstances which led to his en- 
tering the ministry. Ofhis writings, Mr. BARNES 
said they had been a great pleasure to him. He 
never designed to be an author; but, before he 
was aware of it, his works were so eagerly sought 
that he resolved to devote his whole time and 
energies in that direction. 

—Prince Przrre BoNAPARTE, by request of 
the French Emperor, is coming to the United 
States for two years, as an expiation for having 
shot Victor Norr. Poor fellow! 

—The many friends of Miss ALIcE Cary will 
be glad to learn that she is convalescent, and 
that hopes are entertained of her speedy and en- 
tire recovery of health. 

—JOHN CRAMER, whose name in New York 
politics has been a familiar one for three-quarters 
of a century, who was one of the Presidential 
electors who voted for JEFFERSON, died on the 
1st inst., at Waterford, New York, at the great 
age of 92. He had been Congressman, State Sen- 
ator, etc. He was the father of Wim E. 
CRAMER, Of the Milwaukee Wisconsin. But what 
a bir’ very old man! 

—The Marquis of Cholmondeley, who died 
lately in England, was, in the female line, a di- 
rect representative of Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, and 
owned his celebrated seat, Houghton, once so re- 
nowned for its pictures, which were afterward 
sold to CATHERINE of Russia. This old family 
mansion evoked from his son Horacg, then re- 
visiting his boyhood home, later in life, almost 
the only bit of owe: pathos which fell from 
his artificial self. Although Sir Ropert Wat- 
POLE had a numerous issue, his descendants in 


the male line became extinct with his son Hor- 
ACE; the present Earl of Orford being the rep- 
resentative of Sir Rospert’s brother. The name 
Cholmondeley is pronounced Chumley, and there 
is a story of a man going to the next house to 
that of the Marquis and inquiring, “Does Lord 
Chol-mon-de-ley live here ?”’? whereupon Jeames 
bumptiously replied, ‘‘Ask the pe-o-ple next 
door.”’ 

—It was only a little while ago that BrigHam 
Young paid seventy-five dollars to take his fam- 
ily to the circus; and the old fellow only took 
part of the children at that. 

—Miss Mary Hatt, daughter of Dr. Hatt, 
editor of the Journal of Health, is one of the seven 
hundred Americans residing in Dresden, and is 
so notably proficient in German that on her re- 
turn she will be qualified to assume the position 
of tutress in German literature in any American 
college. 

—GustTAvE Dor: is putting the final touches 
upon a picture which fills a canvas some twenty 
feet by thirty, and whose subject is the sad jour- 
ney of Christ to Calvary. The character and 
treatment of the painting are thus described: 
The figure of Christ, draped in white, is natu- 
rally the central point of the canvas, and indeed 
the effulgence that beams from Godhead per- 
sonified fills the picture with its divine light. As 
Jesus descends the steps that lead from the judg- 
ment-seat to the highway, the Jewish figures 
that crowd the corners of the picture press for- 
ward to gaze upon him, while the higher digni- 
taries in his immediate vicinity fall back, blinded 
by the excessive light that shines in all his figure. 
To the right the Roman soldiers, fine, stalwart 
fellows, whose every muscle tells through their 
thin chain armor, press back the surging crowds; 
and on the left are people who are rushing for- 
ward in anticipation of the coming of the “ Kin 
of the Jews;” one man, who is running ‘onan 
the spectator, looking as though he were rush- 
ing out of the picture. In the back-ground are 
the public buildings of Jerusalem, and the sky 
is dark with tempestuous clouds that seem to be 
hurrying together to compass the destruction of 
the city guilty of the greatest crime in history. 
The work in the picture is immense; but it is 
the least interest of the composition; for all the 
multiform types of physiognomy, all the pic- 
turesque details of costume, all the touches of 
beauty, are subordinated to the one grand, sub- 
lime expression of sorrowful pity that beams out 
of the divine eyes of Jesus Christ. It is by far 
the largest canvas the artist has yet filled. 

—Can’t say whether true or not, but we find it 
in a paper that Mrs. Hetty Rosinson, née ME- 
HITABLE, the famous millionheiress of New Bed- 
ford, is said to speculate in Wall Street with great 
success about twice a year. Last year half a 
million was added to her coffers in a single week. 
She did it in Reading. 

—Mr. Joun BiGELow, formerly our Minister 
at Paris, having become bored with Buttermilk 
Falls (near West Point), has gone again to spend 
a little time among the effete monarchies of the 
Old World. Hesaid that the people of the place 
where he lived (B. F.) “had no entertainments 
of any kind except going to church on Sundays, 
and occasionally attending a funeral on week days.’ 

—The Springfield Republican is written to from 
New York by a party who has interviewed Ep- 
win Booru, and pumped out of him some of his 
“views.’? E. B. doesn’t go to church, because, 
as he says, ‘it is simply impossible for me to do 
so without creating a wrong impression. There 
is probably not a church in the city where my 
wife and I could go without being recognized, 
and our attending would inevitably be set down 
to a wish to attract attention. When I go to 
church I don’t want to produce any such im- 
pression, and therefore I stay at home.’’ Al- 
though differing on several points from Frcu- 
TER as to an he speaks of him in the most 
liberal spirit. Some time ago, in jumping on a 
street car in Boston, he trod heavily upon a 
passenger’s foot. The man, whose back was 
turned, and who seemed to be rather a common 
fellow, swore violently at him and turned round 
with vengeance in his eye; but recognizing the 
tragedian, he asked with animation, ‘Are not you 
Epwin Boot?’ ‘Yes,’ he repiied. ‘‘ Well, 
then, Mr. BootH, you can stand on my feet as 
long as you please.” According to popular re- 
port Boorn has been bored to death by the ad- 
miration he has inspired, particularly among 
women. He has received love-letters by the 
score, with presents, and the most extravagant 
testimonials of regard from sentimental young 
ladies, who go into ecstasies about his magnifi- 
cent eyes. No one will deny that they are mag- 
nificent, or that he is a splendid-looking fellow ; 
but too great admiration sometimes gets to be 
a bore. So much for the correspondent. Mr. 
Booru probably errs on the going to church 
matter. Some of our greatest dramatic and lyric 
artists have been regular church-goers. FANNY 
KEMBLE, when at the height of her fame, went 
every Sunday to church. Ditto her father. 
Cooper the same. Mrs. Hoey is a regular at- 
tendant on Divine service. Miss KELLOGG goes 
tochurch. The Italian prima donnas, as a rule, 
do the sume. J. W. WALLACK, Jun., and wife, 
when at home at Long Branch, attend the Epis- 
copal church. And—we haven’t room for more 
on this point. 

Warnes Day and Tuomas Knieut, of San 
Francisco, have formed a partnership in the tai- 
loring business. One frequently notices signs 
over restaurants, ‘‘ Warm meals at all hours of 
the day and night;”’ but new trowsers at any 
hour of the twenty-four, and by a firm whose 
very name indicates their specialty, is some- 
thing neat and novel. 

— Aa Dickrnson has set a Boston newspa- 
per man all agog. Thus mixeth he praise and 
metaphor: ‘“‘ANNA is rushing across the sky 
like a meteor, shaking out eloquent anathemas 
and golden denunciations from her fiery locks, 
and making the light of her eyes and the flame 
of her rhetoric stream in wavy splendor across 
the land.” 

—The Rey. W1LLIAM GOODELL, one of the 
earliest and most efficient speakers and writers 
in the temperance cause, is about to remove 
from Connecticut to Janesville, Wisconsin. He 
edited a temperance | forty-three years ago 
in Providence. In 1833 he commenced editing 
the Emancipator, the organ of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which ARTHUR TAPPAN 
was president. From this time until near the 
commencement of the war he gave his time to 
the anti-slavery cause. Mr. GOODELL is a man 
of remarkable breadth of information. It is 
said that few, if any, persons in this country 





know more of the great anti-slavery struggle, 


and of the early temperance reform, than he. 
A clear thinker, an impassioned speaker, inflex- 
ible in his allegiance to truth, he has fought a 
grand battle, helped to secure one matchless 
victory, and it is hoped that he will live many 
years to help secure another, not second in its 
consequences to the first. 

—Mr. WILLIAM VANDERBILT (a son of Cor- 
NELIvs, the mariner) and certain directors of 
the New York Central Railroad were conveyed 
from Rochester to Syracuse, a few days since, 
eighty-one miles, in sixty-one minutes—the fast- 
est time, it is said, ever made in America. 

—It is the privilege of the noble red man to 
assume for himself any name that pleaseth him. 
So one of the Sioux chiefs calls himself “ Brn 
GOOSEQUILL,”’ which is evidently a rude attempt 
of the red individual to pay a tribute to the 
name and fame of WILLIAM Pans. 

—Our witty friend, GRacE GREENWOOD, t: kes 
umbrage at a former “personal,” and send: us 
the following “true story,” to which we gh: dly 
give place: 

“Dear Bazar,—A paragraph which you published 
many weeks ago, purporting to be a personal descrip- 
tion of your humble contributor, is still going the 
rounds of the newspaper press. Is it too late for me 
to take exception to that little article, [ wonder ? 

“The writer saw me, or some lady he took for me, 
in the gallery of the Senate, and proceeded to sketch 
me thus: ‘Gracr GreENwoop is seen nearly every 
day in the Senate gallery, at Washington, oonins 
quietly on. She is a brunette, with large, dark eyes, 
rather sharp-featured, a high brow, and just a sus- 
picion of silver in the hair." 

“T own to the ‘soft impeachment’ of the brunette 
complexion, dark eyes, and high brow, but as for the 
sharp features—as my weight (not fighting) is 152 
pounds—I don't see how they can sharpen much, But 
the head and front of Mr. or Mrs. Jenkins's offending 
is in speaking of my hair as betraying ‘a suspicion o' 
silver.’ That is a base, unfounded suspicion of his or 
her own. My hair is a dark brown, almost black, 
and there is enough of it for all practical purposes. I 
have not yet had to borrow of the Signoritas, or the 
Ju aus, or to take to the weed—Japanese. Wis- 
dom and trouble might, indeed, by this time, have 
brought me gray locks, or a plentiful lack of dark, had 
I not fortunately, through an attack of malignant 
scarlet-fever, some three years ago, acquired a new 
crop of hair. It is not as luxuriant and glossy quite 
as Water Scort’s Fenella’s, or as TENNysON’s Lady 
Godiva's, but it 7s of the darkest shade of brown; and 
I propose to stand by that till I dye.” 

CARLYLE, who resides at Chelsea, one of 
the suburbs of London, occupies a very plain, 
meagerly furnished house, and his habits and 
tastes are simple to severity. He spends from 
ten to twelve hours daily in his library; is not 
only indifferent, but averse, to society; still he 
receives many visitors, and when in amiable 
mood is as genial as a man of such temperament 
can be. He is a greater Se than CoLE- 
RIDGE, heeding no other speech and allowing 
no interruption. He uses his visitors merely as 
a target to talk at, never dreaming of talking to 
them; has no small vices, is very abstemious ; 
goes to bed at eleven; up at six; walks several 
miles. His first literary work was the transla- 
tion of LEGENDRE’s geometry. The old gent is 
now seventy-five. 

—tThe late NATHANIEL WI1LLIs, of Boston, who 
died a few days since, at the advanced age of 92, 
continued in the active duties of his profession 
as a journalist until past fourscore years. No 
man in New England was more respected than he. 

—Mr. Jay Cooke has just given his annual 
féte to his Bible-class, which it is his custom to 
give at this season of the year at his country 
seat, near Philadelphia. ere he has a neat 
school-house, a pretty chapel, and a commodious 
hall. Long ago he established a class for the re- 
ligious instruction of the working-men on his 
place, and is himself the instructor. It num- 
bers nearly 150 members. The programme was 
amusing and varied, consisting of all sorts of 
athletic games. A sumptuous dinner in the 
open air, with beaucoup de cake and ice-cream, 
concluded the entertainment. Band of music, 
ete. People went away at six. Every bod 
happy, every thing lovely, and the bird re Mons 4 
ed very high. 

—JEROME NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, whose ill- 
ness has recently been mentioned in the daily 
= is about 65 years old. He was born in 

ngland, while his mother was awaiting the fa- 
vorable intercession of her husband with his 
brother, then Emperor of the French, which he 
never obtained. Subsequently his father, for 
reasons of state, married with a daughter of the 
King of Wirtemberg, but the Pope of Rome re- 
fused to give it canonical approval. Young Na- 
POLEON graduated at Howard University in 1826, 
and studied law, but never practiced it. He soon 
after his graduation married Miss Susan Mary 
Wiuuiams, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, whose 
fortune was very large, and which, added to his 
own, made him one of the wealthiest men in 
Baltimore. He has resided in that city since his 
marriage, attending to his business interests and 
agricultural pursuits. Mrs. PATTERSON Bona- 
PARTE never had an interview with her husband 
after his departure from her at Lisbon in 1805; 
but once in 1820, when, during a visit to Europe, 
she was gazing on the treasures of art in the 
Pitti Palace, at Florence, Italy, she met him vis- 
a-vis in one of the galleries. He turned to Mrs. 
BONAPARTE No. 2, or rather the Princess De 
Montfort, and remarked in an under-tone, audi- 
ble, however, to our countrywoman, “ That lady 
is my former wife.” The next morning he 
checked his baggage to some other city. ur- 
ing the reign of Louis Puixippre Mr. J. N. B. 
resided in Paris under the name of “‘ Patterson ;”’ 
and since the accession of NAPOLEON to the im- 

erial purple he has been the honored guest of 
his cousin at the French Court, where his eldest 
son, JEROME NAPOLEON, is attached, although 
nominally in the French army. JEROME Napo- 
LEON BONAPARTE has suffered for many years 
from a cancer of the throat. In personal ap- 
pearance he strikingly resembles the portraits 
of the first Emperor. He has the same features 
and stolid look which characterized the greatest 
soldier of modern time; and when excited by 
feelings of either anger or pleasure he has the 
same fiery expression. He resembles NAPOLEON 
more than any of his family, and Louis Put- 
Lippe, during the time he was in Paris, found it 
requisite to use every precaution in police man- 
agement to prevent an outbreak of popular feel- 
ing. He resides with his mother in Baltimore. 
She is now 90 years of age, still retaining many 
marks of her extreme beauty, which time has 
dealt ey with. She has all her faculties, and 
confidently looks forward to see her grandson 
succeed Louis NapoLEON as Emperor of the 
French—a not improbable event; and which 
will present the singular anomaly of an Ameri- 





can born in England ruling France. 
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Point Lace Revers Collars, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue corners of these collars are worked in point lace embroidery, set on 
a narrow band of linen cambric edged with button-hole scallops, which is 
then sewed on a short chemisette of nansook. Fig. 2 shows the corner be- 
longing to the collar, Fig. 1, in full size; and Fig. 4 that belonging to 
Fig. 8. For the manner of working the corners see Supplement to Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. III., No. 11; for the pattern of the chemisette see Har- 
per's Bazar, Vol. IIL, No. 19, Supplement, No. XVIIL ; for the manner 
of working the button-hole scallops see Harper's Bazar, Vol, MI., No. 21, 


page 325, 
Irish sa sag Crochet Barbe, 
gs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts barbe, of which Fig. 2 shows 
a full-sized section, is worked entire- 
ly in se. (single crochet) with fine 
tatting cotton over an insertion of 
coarse tatting cotton. ‘The arabesque 
figures at the ends are worked in one 
piece, while the leaf-like figures of 
which the barbe is composed are 
worked separately, and then sewed 
Fig. 1.—Potnr Lace Revers together in the manner shown by 
CoLuar. Fig. 1. The outer edge of the barbe 
is bordered with a row of p. (picots). 
The separate figures of the barbe are shaped chiefly by drawing the thread 
and bringing the stitches closer together. Begin with the under 
three-leaved figure at the right hand (see Fig. 2): Crochet 32 se. 
over the insertion, draw the stitches together so as to give the row 
a rounded shape; crochet 15 sc., form of these a loop lying down- 
ward, fasten to the first of the 15 sc. ; crochet 32 sc., draw 
together and fasten the insertion to the under end of the 
first half of the leaf. This forms 
the inner round of one part of a zg 
leaf. In the same manner work ‘ 
the other two parts of the leaf; 
drop the working and inserting 
thread, and, laying on the thread 
anew, crochet two more rounds 
of sc. around the leaf in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 2,. Drop the 
working and inserting thread of the sec- 
ond round, but fasten the threads of the 
third round, With the threads of the 
first round work 154 sc., with the last 
28 sc. form the two loops facing each 
other of the next figure; with the threads of 
the second round crochet sc. on these st., 
drawing the thread so as to give the shape 
shown by the illustration; at the same time 
fasten this figure to the third round of the ye 
completed leaf. The work thus begun can easily (84 
be carried on with the help of the illustration. QQay 
The small figures must be completed separately, as 
as in this way it is easier to give them the proper 
shape. Crochet around the completed arabesque 
one round of sc. ‘The remaining leaf-like figures 
are worked like the first figure of the arabesque, 
using only one thread, however, and working all 
three rounds in connection, ‘The middle of the 
barbe, where the figures face each other, is made 
with the assistance of the illustration. When all 
the parts are set together, crochet around these one round of p. as fol- 
lows: * 1 sc. in the next st., 6 ch. (chain) in the sc. last worked, pass 
over one st. and repeat from *. ‘The wrong side of the work is in- 
tended for the right side of the barbe. The original is twenty-four 
inches long, but this may be varied to suit the taste. For the manner 
of arranging such a barbe on the head see Harper’s Bazar, Vol. IIL., 
No. 19, page 296. 





Crochet Work-Basket. 

Marerrats: Strong gray twisted wool, red zephyr worsted, red 
worsted braid two-thirds of an inch wide, steel wires, red lining, card- 
board, etc. The outside of this basket, which is four inches high, is 
crocheted with gray twisted wool; in each square of the crochet work 
is fastened a pendent ball of red worsted. Steel wires, covered with 
red woolen delaine, 
give the basket the 
requisite strength. 
The basket is fur- 
nished with eight 
pockets. Take one 
steel wire thirty- 
four inches long, 
one nineteen inch- 
es long, and eight 
wires four inches 
long each, and 
cover them with 
red woolen delaine. 

: Sew the ends of the 
two longer wires together, and join them by means of the short cross 
pieces. Sew a bottom made of strong card-board covered with woolen 
delaine to the lower wires; this should be five inches and a half in 
diameter. Cover the outside of the basket with the crochet work, and 
sew it fast to the upper and lower rim. To make the cover begin with 
a foundation as wide as the lower rim of the basket, and on this crochet 
alternate ch. (chain stitch) scallops. Each scallop counts 9 ch. and 
1 sc. (single crochet). Tasten on the balls with the sc. Each pocket 
consists of a double strip of the material six inches long and four mches 
wide, the lower edge of which is laid in a box-pleat; the upper edge is 
stitched with red silk, and trimmed with a ruche of red braid. Make 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Point Lace Anp CrocHetT 
Borprer For Kercuiers, HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Corner or Point Lace 
Cotrar, Fic. 1. 


a handle of steel wires and woolen delaine, and trim this, as well as the 
edges of the basket, with ruches of red braid. : 


Embroidered Traveling Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus traveling case is intended to hold combs, brushes, and small toilette 
articles. It is made of brown enameled cloth, embroidered in the manner 
shown by Fig. 1. The lining and pockets are made of oiled silk. Cut of 
enameled cloth and oiled silk a ‘strip twenty-three inches long and five inches 
and a half wide, the ends of which must be slightly rounded. An inch and 
a half from the end sew on the round pocket for holding the sponge. To 
make the pocket take a round piece of oiled silk nine inches long and ten 
inches wide, bind the edge with silk 
ribbon a quarter of an inch wide by 
means of a row of chain stitching, and 
all around the pocket, half an inch | 
from the edge, work eyelet - holes, 
through which two pieces of silk braid. 
must be passed alternately, by means 
of which the pocket is drawn together. 
Join the pocket to the lining by sew- 
ing all around the pocket five inches 
and a half from the edge. . For the 
pocket at the other end of the case cut 
a straight piece fourteen inches long Fig. 8.—Pornt Lace Revers 
and five inches wide. Out of each CoLiar. 
end of one side’of the strip cut a piece 
an inch and a half square, and sew together the edges formed in this man- 
ner. Sew.the side thus shortened and the ends of the pocket to 
the lining of the case; at the sides the pocket forms a fold. The 
edge of the pocket left. free must be bound. For the flap of the 
pocket take a strip of oiled silk eleven inches long and two 
inches wide, bind it, and sew to the lining of the case. 
Make the remaining pockets and the bands to hold scissors, 
etc., as shown by the illustra- 
tion. In order that the pockets 
may have the requisite width, 
allow sufficient extra material 
in cutting to form a fold at the 
ends of the pockets. After 
completing the inside of the 
case in this manner, em- 
broider the outside and baste 
to the lining. Bind the edges 
of the case with ribbon, and to 
the rounded end of the case 
fasten an elastic band. 


Medallion for Cravat Ends, etc. 
For this medallion work, first, on fine 
Brussels lace mounted on pasteboard, the little 
circles on the outer edge, working for each fig- 
ure five holes of the lace with fine enameled 
cotton; this must be worked in two rounds, so 
that each figure has a contour of two threads. 
Next sew an embroidered figure on the centre, cut 
the lace foundation away in the middle of this, and 
work the remainder of the foundation in a kind of 
Case -—sace stitch (here a simple cross stitch) with fine cot- 
F ton. In passing from one stitch to another run the 
thread around a thread of the lace. Lastly, work 
the outer half of the outside circle in button-hole 
stitch, cut the surplus lace away, and sew very nar- 
row woven picot edging on the outer side. : 


Needle-Book with Point Lace Cover. 

Tuts needle-book, which is given in two-thirds size, consists of two 
pieces of pasteboard cut in points, as shown by the illustration, and 
covered with green silk. The outside is also ornamented with a point 
lace rosette. Edge the pieces with a ruche of narrow green ribbon 
headed with silk gimp. On the inside sew notched pieces of flannel to 
hold the needles. Fasten with green ribbons. 
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Corners of 
Point Lace 
and Crochet 

Borders, Figs. 
1 and 















































THESE two ee 
borders consist ‘oO 
of three bands of a Oa 
point lace, which 
are joined with 
lace stitch in the 
manner shown 
by Fig. 1. The 
bands of the bor- 
der, Fig. 1, are 
joined by means 
of a cross seam, which is wound with a thread. Around the outer edge 
of the border crochet a round of single crochet and picot. 

Join the two upper bands of Fig. 2 by working on the lower edge 
after every fourth perpendicular thread a button-hole stitch; after com- 
pleting the row work, going backward, four button-hole stitches on 
every stitch of the preceding row. In doing this catch the upper edge 
of the second band after every fourth stitch (see illustration). Join the 
second and third bands in the same manner, but, instead of button-hole 
stitch, use knotted stitch on the open-work edges of the band. For man- 
ner of working the knotted stitch see Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
TII., No. 11, Fig. 49. - The outer edge of the border is worked with 
button-hole stitch in the manner shown by the illustration. Both bor- 
ders are sewed on the material to be trimmed by means of close button- 
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hole stitches. The surplus material is 
cut away on the under side. 


Point Lace Edging. 
Tuts edging serves for trimming cur- 
tains, covers, etc., and is worked with 
point lace braid and thread in the manner 





Fig. 2.—NeckrrcHier witH*Swiss 
Must Pieated Fritt.—Back. ! 


described in the Point Lace Supplement 
to Hurper’s Bazar, No. 11, Vol. UI. The 
edging may also serve as a lambrequin for 
trimming étagéres, baskets, etc., in which 
case use silk or woolen braid instead of point 
lace braid, and silk twist or sewing silk of the 


in each 
same color instead of thread. 


Ladies’_Neckerchiefs, 
Figs. 
























Turse neckerchiefs are made 
of Swiss muslin, and are trimmed 
with Swiss muslin ruffles, a bor- 
der of point lace, or a netted ruche and lace. 
Figs. 1 and 2.—This neckerchief consists 
of a three-cornered piece of Swiss muslin, 
which measures twenty inches from the cor- 
ner of the back to each corner of the front. 
In the middle of the longest side of the 
neckerchief, that which comes around 
the neck, make a slit two inches and a 
half long; round the corners thus 
formed, and turn down on the right 
side. ‘Trim the edge with a ruffle 
of Swiss muslin an inch and a half 
wide, laid in flat pleats; the under 
edge of the ruffle is trimmed with a 
row of herring-bone stitch. Sew 


> ACE EDGING. 
Point Lace Epeine cord and tassels, 


igs. 1 and 2, 


cotton, 
Fig. 1.—Begin with the covering 


of ribbed crochet stitch, going back- 
ward and forward, then one round as 
follows: 1 ch. (chain stitch), 2 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the next 2 st. of the 





the ruffle on with a cross seam of Fig. 3. —NECKERCHIEF WITH foregoing round, 1 sl. on the follow- 
red marking cotton, so as to form Netrep ‘TRimMine. ing st., then six times alternately 
a heading a quarter of an inch P 2 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on every 
wide. Form two pleats at the back of the neck. | third following st. of the preceding round. Work six 


Fig. 3. —NECKERCHIEF wiTH NetTep Epeixe. This | times alternately three rounds in ribbed crochet stitch, 
neckerchief measures twenty inches from the corner of | one open-work round like the fourth round ; then cro- 
the back to each corner of the front. Round the cor- | chet the st. of the last round and the foundation st. to- 
ners and cut out the neck slightly. ‘Trim the neck with | gether on the under side with sc. On the upper edge 
two netted puffs. At the back of the neck form two | of the piece worked, crochet, first, one round of sc., then 
pleats. Trim the outer one round of p. (picot) as 
edge with netted lace an i follows: Constantly altern- 
inch wide. ating 1 se., 1 p.; for the 


- picot make 5 ch., fasten to 
Work-Bag with Point the first of the ch. by means 
Russe Embroidery, ofansl. ; with each p. pass 
Fig. 1.—Tasse, with Crocuet Cover Figs. 1 and 2. over | st. of the preceding 
For Curtain Banps, Covers, ETc. Tuts work-bag is of round. Onthe under edge 
brown velvet embroidered of the crocheted piece cro- 

with straw braid and dark and fight brown silk twist. Cut of brown 
velvet, pasteboard interlining, and silk lining each a piece ten inches 
and a half long and seven inches wide, slope these off from the middle 
to each end till only four inches and/s-falf wide, and cut them in scal- 
lops.. For the soufilets cut 
of double brown silk two 
pieces each five inches and 
a half long and four inches = 
wide. Work the point ; 
Russe embroidery on the 
velvet in the manner shown 
by Figs. 1 and 2, the latter 
of which gives a section of 
the work in full size, with 
the manner of working; 
always work a long chain 
stitch, and fasten this by 
means of a short simple 
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Tassels with Crochet Covers, 


THESE tassels are four inches and a half 
long ; they are made of coarse knitting cotton, 
and an inch from the upper end are tightly 
wound with cotton so as to form ahead. A 
cover for them is made of fine white twisted 


the head of the tassel. On a foundation 
of 21 st. (stitches) crochet three rounds 


Fig. 2.—MANNER OF TAKING Bust MeasurE.—Back. 





is designated by @ on the illustration. 
Gold or silver braid may be used instead 
of the straw braid. Having completed 
the embroidery, lay the velvet and silk to- 
gether over the pasteboard interlining, sew 





Fig. 1.—NECKERCHIEF WITH Swiss 
Musiin PLeatep Fritt.—Front. 


the edges of the material together, double 
the piece lengthwise, and join it with the 
soufilets ; gather the latter closely on the 
under edges, and hem the upper edges with 
a piece of elastic cord an inch and a half long 


hem. Lastly, ornament the upper part 


of the bag, in the manner shown by the illustra- 
tion, with bows of brown 
velvet, and furnish it with a 
button and loop for fastening, 
and with a handle of plaited silk 



















for 


Fig. 2.—TasseL witH CrocHet CovER 
FOR" CurTAIN Banps, CovERS, ETC. 


chet the lower part of the cover. 1st round.—Sc. on the sc. and 
the de. of the preceding round. 2d round.—In every second follow- 
ing st. of the foregoing round, 1 de. separated by 1 p. consisting ot 
8 ch. At the end of the round | sl. in the 1 de. of the round, and 


then sc. to the middle 
of the next p.. 3d round. 
—Constantly alternate 
2 p., 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing p. of the foregoing 
round.: 4th round.— 
Alternately 3 p., 1 se. 
on the following sc. of 
the foregoing round. 
At the end of the round 
se. to the middle p. of 
the first three p. of this 
round. 5th round.— 
Alternately 3 p., 1 se. 
in the middle p. of the 
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following picot sp 3 At the end of the round | you'll clear it up yet. There, good-day; I must | tron, between sips of her hyson, ‘* when Square ‘* A furrener, eh?” So Miss Glower lost 

i to the middle of the first picot scallop of this | go home and put my bread to rise for the morn- Miller's place was broke into, you’d have gone | time in reporting to the public ear the pont 
round.. 6th round like the 5th ro The % crazy. 


leaf-like parts of the cover work as follows: 
Passing over the last stitch, work on a founda- 
tion of 40 st. 2 sc. on the following st., 2 ch., 
1 sde, (short double crochet) on the third fol- 
lowing st., twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st., five times alternately 2 ch., 
1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the third follow- 
ing foundation st., twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the third following foundation st., 2 ch., 1 sde. 
on the third following foundation st., 2 ch., pass 
over 2 foundation st., work 2 sc. on the last two 
foundation st. This completes the middle open- 
work part of a leaf. Around the middle part 
work, going backward and forward, four rounds 
in ribbed crochet stitch, and one round altern- 
ately 1 sc. and 1 p., passing over two st. with 
each of the latter. In the first four rounds take 
on four additional stitches at the point of the 
leaf. Having made five leaves in this manner, 
crochet their under ends together as follows: * 
1 sc. on each of the p. before the p. forming the 
point of the leaf, after each of the first five sc. 
1 p., after the sixth sc. 3 p., pass over the p. at 
the point of the leaf, and work 1 sc. on each of 
the following 6 p., after each of the first five of 
these sc. 1 p., after the last sc. 2 ch. Begin a 
new leaf, and repeat from *. To finish the bor- 
der, work 1 sl. in the first sc. of the first leaf. 
Sew the upper ends of the leaves to the under 
edge of the covering for the head of the tassel 
under the frill. Draw the completed covering 
over the tassel, and fasten with a few stitches. 
To the head of the tassel fasten a loop an inch 
long, made of sc.’over an insertion of cotton 
thread. 

Fig. 2.—Begin this cover at the middle of the 
top by making a foundation of 8 ch. (chain), 
closed by 1 sl. (slip stitch); on this crochet 18 
rounds of sc. (single crochet). In the first eight 
rounds take on so many additional stitches that 
the eighth round shall count 40 st. (stitches). 
For the remaining ten rounds take on no addi- 
tional st. On each st. of the eighteenth work 
1 sc., after each sc. 5ch. After this work elev- 
en rounds of alternate ch. scallops. In the first 
five of these eleven rounds each scallop counts 
5 ch., in the remaining rounds 6 ch. Finally, 
crochet 6 sc. on each ch. scallop of the last 
round, For the head of the tassel make, first, a 
cover worked in sc., and over this a cover of al- 
ternated ch. scallops. ‘The sc. of the first and 
last rounds of this cover must be worked on the 
st. of the under covering. At the top of the 
tassel head work a round of upright ch. scallops. 
Draw the covering over the tassel, and fasten a 
loop to the top. 





A HAT IN THE HALL. 


ie I SAW it with my own eyes,” said Miss Prim- 

rose’s neighbor. ‘‘ You see, the front door 
was open, and Dolly was a-sweeping down the 
steps, and there, as sure’s my name's Marthy 
Jenkins, there hung a black beavér on the hat- 
tree, as large as life! Now the question is, who 
does that black beaver belong to ?—and she a sin- 
gle woman!” Marthy Jenkins’s intimate shook 
her head, as much as to say, ‘‘ There'll no good 
come of it, depend on it.” 

** And what's more,” pursued the busy-body, 
“‘T was a-speaking of it to Miss Glower, and 
she'd seen it herself. Now, if any body’d ever 
knowed of a gentleman going in there, it would 
be accounted for; but I’ve kept my eyes on the 
house for nigh on to a week, and there ain’t a liv- 
ing man but the butcher and the milkman—and 
he wears a cap, and wouldn’t be like to leave it 
behind him—sot foot in them doors; and when I 
ain’t been able to look out myself, along of seeing 
to the cooking, and putting things to rights, I’ve 
set one of the children on the watch.” 

‘*Tt’s really very mysterious,” responded her 
friend, who had a romantic turn of mind. ‘‘Mab- 
be Miss Primrose was married years ago, on the 
sly; and mabbe he deserted her, and has now 
come back to make it all up, and she don’t want 
the neighbors to know about it till she’s decided!” 

‘* Married on the sly !”—which insinuation re- 
flecting upon Mrs. Jenkins’s peculiar powers, was 
repelled with scorn. ‘‘ Hasn’t Dolly lived there 
ever since Miss Primrose was fifteen ? (Lor! it 
don’t seem as though she ever could have been 
fifteen!) and wouldn’t Dolly have knowed ? 
And did she ever keep a secret in all her born 
days, let me ask ?” 

‘**'Then how does she happen to keep this ?” 

“That's jest it! If there was any stranger 
there, Dolly’d be a-dropping in, and a-telling 
about all the goings on; and if there ain’t any, 
how came the hat there? I've turned it all round 
in my head, but it passes me!” 

‘* Well, Miss Jenkins, I’m surprised. I thought 
if there was any body as could find out any thing, 
it was you. I'd given you that credit. Lor! didn’t 
you find out how Tim and me was engaged a week 
before we was? Nobody could be expected to do 
better than that, I reckon!” 

*¢ It’s true,” continued Mrs, Jenkins, ignoring 
this friendly stab, ‘‘that Hilda Primrose had a 
beau once. Every dog must have his day, you 
know. I remember how they used to go walk- 
ing off together—and once he went to meeting 
with her ; but they had a fracas about something 
or other. I believe he was a Roaming Catholic, 
or an infidel, and she wouldn't have nothing to 
say to them sort of fry ; so she sent him off, and 
a great bundle of letters and presents after him. 
So, you see, it can’t be Ais hat.” 

**No, I don’t see that. I expect he wears a 
hat, like other folks; and if he had come back, 
it might be a-hanging in the hall; but then, of 
course, he must come back in the body, and 
bodies ain't invisible.” 

“* Well, it’s a great mystery.” 

**That’s a fact; but I feel kinder confident 





So it got circulated about Feldston that there 
was a hat hanging in Miss Primrose’s hall—a 
thing that hadn’t happened for twenty years; 
moreover, nobody had been known to go in or 
come out in masculine garb. Some one suggest- 
ed that the mysterious owner of the mysterious 
hat woré feminine garments when he ventured 
abroad. But then, why leave the tell-tale hat 
hanging in plain sight? Thus, Primrose Place, 
det bil vilaved ctnghallk SF's quarter of'a cen. 
tury, suddenly became ‘‘ the cynosure of neigh- 
boring eyes.” Little boys left. their marbles and 
‘“‘high-spy,” to spy at the hat through the side- 
lights ; servant-maids struck up an unwonted in- 
timacy with old Dolly, and almost fainted at sight 
of the strange apparition; somebody going by 
once actually was witness to Dolly taking down 
the uncanny thing and replacing it, as calmly as 
if it had been a bonnet. Miss Primrose herself 
was roused from her meditations by sundry man- 
ifestations of a neighborliness latent for years. 
She was inundated with invitations to teas and 
quiltings, in order that she might return the com- 
angie and furnish food for the gossips. The 

ll at Primrose Place woke up to an unceasing 
activity. The grocer’s boy swore that Dolly was 
re deaf he had been obliged to appeal to the front 

oor. 

** Dear me,” sighed Miss Hilda, ‘‘I never be- 
fore realized how dreadful it is to be an old maid, 
at the mercy of every body !” 

**You’d a great sight better have had him,” 
put in the privileged Dolly. ‘‘I dare say as he 
would hev mended in time. Leastways, he’d ’a 
done to keep off the burglars and the like.” 

‘*Dolly,” reproved her mistress, ‘‘haven’t I 
told you never to mention the subject to me?” 
Then aside, in the solitude of her own heart, *‘T 
sometimes wonder if I were not a little hard 
on him—on myself too! Young people are apt 
to be so illiberal! And then, one learns to re- 
gret a great deal in twenty years. If he were 
here now—! I wonder if he is dead or living ; 
if he ever thinks of me now! I was so determ- 
ined not to care for him, not to remember him, 
that I have lost all track of him. But one can’t 
control one’s heart; at least, 1 don’t believe a wo- 
man can, With all my zeal, I don’t think there’s 
been an hour, since I sent him away, but I’ve 
longed to have him come back; nor a night, but 
I have prayed for him. Perhaps it shows the 
degeneracy of my heart; but it can’t be helped. 
He is just as dear to me to-day as he was twenty 
times three hundred and sixty-five days ago. 
And how do I know but he is, somebody else’s 
husband, and I’ve been coveting my neighbor’s 
goods all these years, when I thought to be doing 
God service? It keeps me awake nights, some- 
times, thinking he may be suffering and in want, 
and I rolling in plenty here, with not a chick or 
a child to share it. I’ve often thought of adopt- 
ing a girl; it would be such company and com- 
fort to hear the sound of its helpless voice about 
the house, to imagine it mine; but I’m always 
fearing that some day he or his may fall in my 
way, and need all I have to give; and then, if 


. Providence had thought me fit for the responsi- 


bility and the happiness of children, I should 
have had my own.” 

‘“*T say,” observed the milkman to Dolly; one 
morning after this, ‘‘ whose black beaver is that 
in the hall ?” 

‘*Oh, you go along with your nonsense!” re- 
turned Dolly. ‘‘ See to your cans, that you don’t 
leave em exposed this rainy weather, and don’t 
you go prying after the black beavers of your 
betters.” 

‘*Humph! I thought mabbe you or Miss 
Primrose had a follerer,” retorted the milkman: 
‘* While there’s life, there’s hope, you know.” 

‘Now that’s kind of you, giving a poor body 
encouragement like—milk-and-water encourage- 
ment. I always knowed that pumping was a fa- 
vorite amusement of yours—combines business 
and pleasure, eh?” snickered Dolly. So at the 
next door the man gave in his testimony, ‘‘ that 
hats didn’t exist without heads to’em,” as though 
heads were invented for the especial convenience 
of hats; ‘‘that Dolly was so mighty close, he 
shouldn’t wonder if there was a feller at the bot- 
tom of it.” 

‘* Hats don’t grow on every hat-tree,” was the 
cautious rejoinder. 

About this time Mrs. Marthy Jenkins made it 
her business to run in, very promiscuously, upon 
Miss Primrose, fortified with her knitting. Some- 
times she was even prevailed upon to stay to tea, 
“and let Jenkins see how it would be without 
her.” 

‘* Lor sakes,” said she, on one such occasion, 
when Jenkins had made the discovery that it was 
tolerably quiet without her, ‘‘I should think you’d 
be powerful lonesome, not to speak of being half 
scart to death o’ nights, with not so much as a 
pair of old boots in the house to pertect ye. 
Why don’t you take a boarder, now? It would 
be company on wet evenings, and then you'd feel 
sort of secure about the silver and the family 
— Leastways, I should think you’d keep a 

og! 

‘*Mercy!” cried Dolly, from behind the chair 
of her mistress—it was a way she had. ‘‘There’s 
a-plenty of children in the world to eat up the 
leavings, without keeping a dog, to set his teeth 
into every visitor that happens to come!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Jenkins, seeing her 
chance; ‘‘he’d know the neighbors too well to 
bite ’em.” 

‘*More’s the pity,” ejaculated Dolly, under 
her breath. 

*¢ And I reckon you don’t have out-of-town 
folks coming more’n myself.” 

** Not often,” said Miss Primrose, thinking of 
one who might come any day, and might come 
never. 

‘* Now I should ’a thought,” pursued the ma- 





Miss Primrose nestled nervously in her chair, 
and sugared her cold tongue, while Dolly mut- 
tered, ‘‘ One would think we was afeared of our 
shadders to hear folks talk.” 

**Now if you only had a man in the house, 
even if he wasn’t no great shakes, you'd feel 
more securer—now wouldn’t you ?” 

‘*Not a bit of it,” responded Dolly, savagely. 

‘* Perhaps so,” returned Miss Primrose, cold- 
ly; ‘* but it is a subject which it is useless to dis- 
euss. Dolly, will you drop the curtains ?” 

‘*Lor! I should feel as if we had drawed the 
elephant,” put in Dolly again, ‘‘ if we was to hev 
a man in the house.” 

** Goodness! is it sich an unkimmon thing for 
you to see a man, Dolly? They’re as harmless 
as kittens if you stroke ’em the right way.” 

“‘T wouldn’t give ’em house-room,” added 
Dolly, who always sang according to her com- 


pany. 

“Nor brush their boots, nor hang up their 
hats, eh, Dolly? Now they’re real useful creat- 
ures; they can do the marketing, and pay the 
bills, and dig the paths, and bring in the news.” 

‘*Sometimes their wives does that part.” 

‘* Now if Miss Primrose was to marry—” 

**Which is hardly worth considering at my 
age,” said Miss Hilda. 

** Nobody can tell what may happen. There 
was "Liza Kent—she got married after every 
body had given her up, and disappointed the 
hull of us. And there was Lucinda Goff—she 
was as sot against marrying as Dolly here, and 
she up and said, ‘ Yes, thank you,’ to a widower 
with nine children. There’s plenty of instances, 
and it’s mighty unsarting whether a body’s go- 
ing to marry or not, if they be as old as Methu- 
selah !” 

But Mrs. Jenkins left Primrose Place as igno- 
rant as she came to it; the hat still hung on its 
peg, and the mystery remained as mysterious as 
ever. Once, indeed, having rung the bell and 
brought Dolly to the front door, she started at 
sight of the offender, as if it had impressed it- 
self on her vision for the first time. 

‘*Lor sakes!” said she; ‘‘I guess I won't 
come in; you’ve got company.” 

‘*Company!” echoed Dolly, amazed. 

‘* Yes, there’s his hat. Who does it belong to?” 

“*Tt belongs to its owner,” answered Dolly, in 
whose eyes Mrs. Jenkins was a person to be treat- 
ed with little ceremony; ‘‘and Miss Primrose is 
engaged.” 

‘*T thought so,” mused Mrs. Jenkins, moving 
away. ‘‘You can’t hood-wink me. I know a 
hat when I see it.” ; 

** Dear me,” she said, encountering Miss Glow- 
er, ‘‘I as good as saw him, up at Miss Prim- 
rose’s !” 

‘* Saw who ?” 

“The man with the hat. I caught Dolly off 
her guard, and she as good as acknowledged 
that they had company, and that Miss Primrose 
was engaged with the owner of the hat.” 

**Do tell!” said Miss Glower, and hurried up 
to the Place to see the lion with her own eyes. 
But she found nobody but Miss Primrose, dream- 
ing over the dropping embers, and Dolly bring- 
ing in the tea-tray. 

**T expect he has left, or she’s shuffled him 
into the closet,” thought the visitor. 

“*Stay and take a cup of chocolate with me,” 
said Miss Primrose. 

‘¢ Well, I don’t care if I do, seeing as you’re 
all alone. It does seem as though I hadn’t one 
particle of appetite when I set down all by my- 
self to eat. Sometimes I wish as how I'd a-mar-. 
ried when there was a chance of it; and then, 
agin, when I see all the unhappinesses of them as 
begun life like two doves together, I’m glad I 
didn’t, Don’t you feel sorter rejoiced you're liv- 
ing in single blessedness when you go by Mrs. 
Jenkins’s and hear her a-jawing, and him half 
muddled with beer? I tell you, Miss Primrose, 
there's trials in every situation in life.” 

‘*That is very true,” returned her hostess ; 
**nobody escapes.” Just then a noise in the 
closet, at Miss Hilda’s elbow, arrested her re- 
marks, 

‘*Oh!” cried Miss Glower, ‘‘there’s a some- 
body in the closet—a burglar or robber, sure as 
you live; do call somebody ; it just comes of sin- 
gle women living all by themselves!” 

‘* It is only John,” said Miss Primrose, quietly. 

**Tt’s only John,” thought MissGlower. ‘‘ John 
who, I wonder? Mighty coolof her. Any way, 
the cat’s out of the bag now, sure enough.” 

And Miss Glower wasn’t so far out of the way ; 
for Miss Primrose unbuttoned the closet door, 
and out bounded a great Maltese cat. 

** Dolly shuts him in there by accident, some- 
times; he’s a capital mouser, and as playful as 
a kitten, though he looks so fierce. Dolly,’’ she 
said, striking her bell, ‘‘call John out and give 
him his supper.” : 

‘* Dear, dear,” said Miss Glower, sub rosa, ** I 
thought, to be sure, it was him, and he was a- 
suffocating, and couldn’t stand it no longer! 
What a pity!” 

‘*Goodness!” she said, ‘‘he gave me such a 
start! It turned me all goose-flesh !” 

‘* Which it ain’t in no wise remarkable,” ob- 
served Dolly. Of course, when Miss Glower 
saw fit to say “* good-by,” the hat was still hang- 
ing in the hall; but her keen eyes were not slow 
to see that it hung a peg higher than whefi she 
had passed it on entering, which made it plain to 
her that the owner had both gone out and re- 
turned during her sojourn there; though the fact 
was Dolly had occasion to remove it. 

‘* Why don’t he come into the parlor and get 
acquainted with folks?” she asked of the maid, 
pointing at the hat. 

‘* He's been having a little nap, I reckon,” an- 
swered Dolly, jocosely; ‘‘and then he don’t 
speak the language, nether.” 





fact that the stranger staying at Primrose Place 
was a ‘‘furrener,” to whom she would doubtless 
have been introduced but that he was taking a 


nap. 

**T told you,” said Mrs. Jenkins, “that Dolly 
couldn’t keep it. Wish you'd asked if he was a 
single man. Perhaps he’s a spy. Jenkins says 
it’s more like she’s a-making her will, and he’s 
the lawyer. But I won't believe it.” 

“Mabbe she’s got a keeper in the house, just 
as old Madame Beauvais had when every body 
thought she was a-eating of pickled peacocks off 
of gold plates.” é 


‘* They are having a new preacher in the North 
Parish,” said Dolly to her mistress one morning, 
while she dusted the parlors; ‘‘and they say as 
how he’s yallerer than a saffron-bag, along of 
living out at the Indies; looks like the jaunders 
themselves,” 

‘** What did he do in India?” asked Miss Prim- 
rose, just to keep Dolly in chat. 

‘**Missionary. And he’s got such heaps of 
money that it’s a bother to him; he can’t sleep 
o’ nights for thinking what to do with it.” 

+ Missionaries aren’t usually troubled that 
way.” 
**So I’ve heard tell. But some says as how 
it’s his gold that has got into the pores of his 
skin and turned it that yaller.” 

‘** A remarkable chemical effect,” laughed her 
mistress; ‘‘it ought to be submitted to the Sci- 
entific School. Did you hear his name, Dolly ?” 
referring to her missionary reports, which she 
had religiously read and kept for years. 

‘*Tt’s a mighty outlandish name, or like as not 
I shouldn’t have minded it. It’s Paul Kru- 
dener.” 

‘* Paul Krudener!” exclaimed Miss Primrose, 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Yes, indeed; he has been 
missionary to India these fifteen years. He isa 
most godly man.” 

“Lor, Miss, do you know him ?” 

**T know him intimately by report. I never 
laid eyes on him in the flesh. Yes, I have read, 
for years, of his success in good work, of his de- 
voted endeavor, of his courage and endurance. 
His experience must be as interesting as ‘ Fox's 
Martyrs.’ So he has come to settle in the North 
Parish! Well, home mission has its merits too. 
I shall call on his family.” 

‘*His family! There ain’t a blessed soul of 
‘em but hisself!”’ 

“*No one but himself, Dolly? What a pity! 
Of course I can’t call on a single gentleman; if 
he was in our parish it would be somewhat dif- 
ferent. Andyet, I should have been so rejoiced 
to know him. He has been one of my enthu- 
siasms!” 

**T don’t know what them are,” confessed 
Dolly ; ‘‘ but perhaps he'll call on you, marm !” 

‘*'That is hardly probable. Why should he 
call upon me, whom he never heard of? No, I 
must leave it to chance. I can’t think he has 
come so near to no purpose.” 

But after all it was not left to chance. One 
morning, when the spring was beginning to en- 
chant the land, the Rev. Paul Krudener walked 
over alone from the North to the South Parish, 
walked like one who knew the way, across lots 
and over broken -stiles and tumble-down stone- 
walls; pushing through tangled alder thickets, 
skirting Deacon Prior’s orchard, where the 
ground was white with fallen cherry blossoms, 
fording Silver Ripple like a school-boy, pausing 
to lean over the hedge and looking off to where 
Primrose Woods rose a purple pile against the 
sky, where deep in its mysterious heart all the 
green and spicy things of summer were hived. 

What did this stranger know of Primrose 
Woods? What Miss Primrose was doing on 
this particular May morning, it would be hard 
to tell. Maybe she was thinking of the cherry 
blooms of twenty springs ago, of silver fringes 
of the catkins, of building birds twittering at 
nightfall, of the May sunshine full of promise. 
Perhaps she was thinking had he been like unto 
this Paul Krudener it had been May with her 
still; but to all appearanées she was sitting there, 
idle, with hands folded together, when Dolly threw 
open the door with a flourish, and in triumphant 
tones announced, 

‘‘The Rev. Paul Krudener, Miss Primrose!” 
and shut them in together. 

The Rev. Paul was not so yellow as he had 
been painted, not so yellow but the blood showed 
in his cheeks now as it flames in the cheek of a 
girl. ‘The eyes, faded by an Indian sun, were 
still tender enough to discern the warm, human 
heart beating beneath the swarthy skin, and yet 
strong enough to look down a sepoy mutiny; 
they had in them the power of the conqueror, 
who raises and salutes his fallen foe, who fights 
not for mastery but for the right, having first 
conquered himself. They met the soft eyes of 
Miss Primrose now as if they had read her se- 
cret, and were acquainted with her sorrows. 

“You may not remember me,” said Paul 
Krudener, in a voice that thrilled the listener 
to her finger-tips, ‘‘ but I have never ceased to 
think of you.” : 

Miss Primrose half rose and sat down again; 


_ she put out her hand, both hands, and drew them 


back; her face paled to the mouth, and then 
flushed rosy red; the words seemed to die in 
her throat, to faint upon her lips. 

“*You!” she faltered. ‘“‘Itis you, Paul! You 
frightened me, you stunned me,” she gasped, 
slowly recovering herself. ‘It is all Dolly's 
stupid blunder in announcing you as the Rev. 
Paul Krudener. He has lately settled in the 


neighborhood ; Dolly is old, and mistakes ev- 
ery stranger for him. You have been very good 
to remember me so long. Pray be seated.” 
The stranger smiled, but remained standing. 
‘*No,” he said, ‘‘ there has been no mistake. 
I am Paul Krudener, but, at the same time, I 
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am the Paul Evelyn whom you knew, and—may 
I say it ?—whom you once loved !” 

‘“You may say it,” her gaze returning to meet 
his. 

He sat down then beside her. ‘‘Yes,” he 
pursued, “‘ Krudener is the name that descend- 
ed with my inheritance. Hilda, I have known 
many changes since you sent me away from 
you, of which this is the least. Twenty years 
ago! Think what it is to live without wife 
or child so long, estranged from earthly love!” 

“¢T know what it is.” 

‘¢Sometimes it seems to me”—leaning to- 
ward her—‘‘but yesterday since I left your 
presence with a bitter heart, upbraiding the 
hand that led me; for, like Paul of Tarsus, as 
I journeyed a great light shone out of heaven 
upon me, and a voice asked of my soul, ‘Why 
persecutest thou me?’ God knows if I have an- 
swered rightly.” 

** And we know. Ah, to think that the soul 
I deemed too weak to lean upon has distanced 
mine! Strange! and Paul Krudener has been 
my boast. I have often, so often, thought if he 
had been like to Paul Krudener—” 

‘* And if he had been like Paul Krudener ?” 

**T should not have sent him—away !” 

**Then I need not go?” And then? I very 
much suspect that they made love pretty much 
as you and Ned made it in the summer-house 
last season, notwithstanding their forty and fifty 
years—since Love has no respect for time, being 
himself immortal, and perhaps these two lovers 
found it all the sweeter for having waited and 
ripened so long, in not being a windfall, nor yet 
the wild, ungrafted fruit of waste lands, but the 
perfected and matured product of the soul. 

‘¢ Sakes alive!” murmured Mrs. Jenkins, pass- 
ing Primrose Place and glancing in at the open 
door, ‘‘as if one hat wasn’t enough! and now 
there’s two of ’em!” 

‘*Tt’s worse than a Chinese puzzle,” Mr. 
Jenkins sympathetically observed on receiving 
this confidence. ‘‘ Hadn’t you better alarm the 
neighbors?” But circumstances anticipated her. 

‘*Have you heard the news?” asked Miss 
Glower, coming in bright and early next day. 

‘“‘The news! About the two hats?” asked 
Mrs. Jenkins, anxious to be even with her. 

‘*¢ About one of em, I expect. Ofall people Miss 
Primrose is going to marry the new preacher !” 

‘* What, so soon as this!” 

“Soon! Lor, she has been twenty years 
a-making up of her mind. It seems as how he’s 
her old lover that she sent off, and he hasn’t had 
any more sperit than to come back and court her 
over again.” 

‘** Her old lover! Why, bless me, Ais name was 
Paul Evelyn, sure as mine’s Marthy Jenkins.” 

‘* Well, but you see, names are things you can 
take off and put on like a cloak. He’s changed 
his name and his natur both. He had an old 
Creesus of an uncle who left him means, pervided 
he’d take the name along with it, which the name 
-was Krudener. So Mr. Paul, a-thinking he 
could do more good with the money than with 
his own name, he agreed.” 

‘‘Then there’s one of the hats accounted 
for.” 

“Yes. But, goodness, what an anxiety neigh- 
bors is!” 

So Mrs. Jenkins, impelled by the spirit of 
knowledge, put on her bonnet at nightfall and 
went up to congratulate Miss Primrose. 

“It’s jest like a novel,” said she. ‘‘I spose 
you'll be married right off now; you're both old 
enough, and there ain’t no use wasting any more 
time. Lor,” she continued, pausing on her way 
out to take observations in the hall, ‘‘ it will seem 
so nice to hear a pair of boots in the house, and 
to see a hat hanging on the hat-tree!” 

“*Yes,” said Miss Primrose, laughing and 
taking down the mysterious hat; ‘‘two single 
women living alone have to resort to many ex- 
pedients to make themselves comfortable that 
might excite laughter in others. After the burg- 
lary at Squire Miller's, Dolly hunted this old 
beaver up and hung it here, so that any robber 
reconnoitring the premises might suppose there 
was a gentleman in the house. But we sha’n’t 
need it any longer. And I must acknowledge 
that I’ve never felt safe since, notwithstanding 
the hat!” 

“* Now really!” was all Mrs. Jenkins found 
voice to reply, stunned as she was by this com- 
monplace solution. ‘It seemed,” she after- 
ward declared, ‘‘ as if we might have been saved 
all the worry if we could have found out before 
why they kept a hat in the hall!” 











THE LATER SEASON. 


I is a singular circumstance that nearly all the 
pleasure-seekers at the National Capital should 
make their resort thither in the chilly winter 
days, and never in the spring-time—the spring- 
time, which there is something out of the land 
of dreams. In the winter the climate of the 
place is often, if not so keenly cold as the more 
northern climate, yet much more penetratingly 
so, with a disagreeable dampness in addition 
that brings about a hundred rheumatic aches and 
ails ; and so high do the winds blow that, at the 
beginning of a storm, clouds of dust frequently 
rise to meet the clouds of snow that descend, al- 
ready mud, upon your sleeve. But in the spring 
a delightful balm seems to fall upon the air and 
fill it; soft showers cool any fervent heat of the 
sun, and keep the sod and sward as green as 

freshly broken emeralds ;” the sky seems to 
soar away in its infinite blueness with a life of 
its own; and the sunbeams pour over dome and 
obelisk and pillared lines of marble till they shine 
with dazzling lustre through their light screens 
of waving greenery, hardly developed into sum- 
mer lushness yet, until one, experiencing an hour 
of all this, must needs declare the month of May 
in Washington to be all that ought to be de- 
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manded, either for the pride of the eye or the de- 
light of the flesh. 

It is probable that the wintry throngs are drawn 
to Washington largely—outside of the purely po- 
litical gathering—in view of the ball-room gay- 
eties before Lent; but the gayeties after Easter 
are quite as attractive—if one did but know it. 
There is quite as much opportunity of admiring 
and of displaying lovely faces and toilettes, and 
many of the enjoyments are of a healthier order 
both for body and soul, requiring the rounds of 
no physician with his poison bottles to sting into 
one the life and strength thrown away in the 
reckless abandonment of midnight revel. 

For the tournaments of fashion during this 
later season, which follows with every long ses- 
sion of Congress, the reception of the President’s 
wife presents a perfect Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
and all the rank and grace and beauty of the 
town, arrayed in purple and fine linen, adorn 
the scene—a scene more interesting and satisfy- 
ing to behold than any of the winter receptions, 
as the thick velvets and silks, which give such 
sameness and heaviness to any large assembly, 
being discarded now, the lighter and airier fab- 
rics are found floating round maid and matron, 
tissues capable of being transformed into vari- 
ous guises, each more delicate and exquisite 
than the other, and all giving the effect of works 
of art in their combinations of lace and net and 
flowers and jewelry, like cobwebs strung with 
dew, and all to be seen in rooms full of sunshine, 
whose open windows, letting in the outside fra- 
grance, and songs of birds, and glimpses of charm- 
ing landscape, add a lustre to every thing that 
neither the glow of wax-light nor the glare of 
gas can ever shadow forth; while, so long as the 
session lasts, as the corps of correspondents, the 
diplomats, and aids-de-camp linger, there are 
sure to be enough carpet knights to brighten or 
darken the picture according to its exigencies 
and their uniform. 

Then, between the receptions and the few even- 
ing parties prized now for their rarity, and al- 
ways made rich and rare to compensate for their 
lateness, as the popular prejudice runs, there 
come the riding-parties to the Falls, where fine 
equestrianship may do its best, and last night’s 
sylph be to-day’s Amazon; the moonlit boating 
where the Potomac narrows between steep and 
romantic banks of a sylvan wildness; picnics to 
Rock Creek, a region of fabulous beauty, where 
the woods abound in blossoms, the purple lupine 
and the pink azalea, and the great white dog- 
wood boughs stretch away into the darkness like 
a press of moonbeams; and excursions down 
the river to Mount Vernon, among its blooming 
magnolias and rosy Judas-trees, where the great 
tomb stands open to irreverent eyes, and where, 
with their mementoes, with Eleanor Custis’s 
harpsichord, and the wonderful mantle-piece of 
carved Siena marble, the quaint old rooms and 
their verandas invite the guest, and the garden 
shelters wandering lovers, who tread down the 
wild hyacinths in the grass, between its breast- 
high hedges of spicy box. All day, too, the halls 
of Congress are open, with the drama there grow- 
ing livelier as the adjournment draws nearer ; 
and every evening the drives are thronged with 
splendid equipages winding down the Fourteenth 
Street way, out by the Soldiers’ Home, across 
the Long Bridge into Virginia, or up the Ana- 
costia branch and the wild hill roads, where wide- 
stretching views open between the forest trees at 
every turn, and where sometimes one sees, with 
its two rivers, one red and turbid, one shining 
like silver, the city lying far away, much of its 
outline gone, and the color of its baked brick and 
stone and marble mellowed in the distance, till 
through the quivering air and amidst all its em- 
bowering trees it looks only and exactly like a 
vision of ancient temples in the midst of gardens 
of flowers. 

Twice a week, too, the Marine Band blows 
out stirring music in the President’s Grounds, 
and in the Capitol Park late in the afternoon; 
and it is a point of gentility for every one then 
to promenade in gala attire beneath the trees and 
over the shady slopes of the pleasant grounds 
till the music ceases in twilight; and many a 
long-delaying love affair, kindled beneath the 
winter lamps, culminates then as the stars come 
out and the perfumed wind casts down great 
shadows from the swinging branches overhead, 
and indulgent dowagers gossip on oblivious of de- 
corum, dew, and mortal aches, since they have 
been there themselves. Finally, the festivities 
of this almost ideal spring season, where the 
world of fashion and the world of nature meet 
at their best, come to an end with Decoration- 
day—the last day ere the spring brightens into 
the blaze of summer—a day that robs death of 
its terrors, and seems to carry one back to that 
primeval period when the old death-defying 
Egyptians made their festival with flowers, as 
we stand in that desolation of the dead on the 
heights of Arlington, and see the billows of 
graves stretching away to the horizon, wave 
after wave, crested with the line of white head- 
stones, and every mound heaped with flowers 
that have been scattered to the tune of singing 
children’s voices ; while, below, the peaceful riv- 
er floats out broadly, and far across its stream, 
over all the terraces whose turf was lately pur- 
ple with violets, and above the tossing tree-tops 
that hide the arched and columned bases of its 
snowy splendor, the dome of the country’s Capi- 
tol rises—a shining guardian of the slumbers of 
the dead. 

And meantime the squares, the triangles, the 
gardens of the city are all a miracle of verdure, 
of spotless deutzia and golden laburnum, honey- 
suckle and Cape jasmine; half the houses are 
draped in ivy and in grape-vines; the Smithso- 
nian grounds surround their dark and castellated 
group of buildings in a wilderness of bloom and 
leaf; Lafayette Square and the Capitol Park are 
dense and shadowy; and even the market-sheds 





are picturesque at night with a hundred torches 


flaring in the wind over the heads of mules and 
donkeys, of vendors and higglers, piles of crisp 
salads and heaps of strawberries. And since 
the place is so beautiful now, with its enormous 
tent of sky, one is lost in imagining what it may 
become when all the great avenues have been 
boulevarded with double rows.of trees, and, the 
old love of and belief in the town returning to 
the people the country over, each one in all the 
land shall have given pennies more or less to 
plant the place with fountains, and the Potomac 
itself shall pause upon its seaward flight to shoot 
a hundred crystal columns in the air, setting 
their changing, shimmering shapes amidst the 
sculptured colonnades and fagades of Treasury 
and Patent and Post offices and their embosom- 
ing trees. But till boulevards and fountains 
come, and if they never come, every spring-time 
the roses will; will bud and bloom and hang 
their heavy heads—such roses as do not grow 
out of Peestum ; roses that Sappho and that Hafiz 
sang of, as the poets’ dream ; roses fit to crown 
Anacreon; deep red roses that seem to burn in 
the sun ; delicate tea-roses with a petal like some 
perfect cheek; damask and blush and moss roses, 
the queenly Lamarque, the tiny, faultless Scotch, 
the pungent sweet-brier; roses that are almost 
black, so purply crimson is their richness; roses 
that are spotless white, all of them, without 
speck, long-stemmed, in generous clusters—and 
all making the air about them an intoxication 
of delicious odor. For one brief month it is 
politics and power set down in paradise; and 
sometimes as strangely out of place as the ser- 
pent there. But let who will make holiday iy 
Washington for the sake of the garish early sea- 
son of January, the wise one, whom chance has 
ever given a glimpse of the other, will wait for 
= later season there and the garden month of 
ay. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE latest Western wonder is a remarkable 

cave, of immense dimensions and gorgeous 
beauty, which has just been discovered about 
six miles west of Dubuque, Iowa. While mining 
for lead ore, a narrow passage was found, which 
proved the entrance to a large room. The dis- 
coverer, with a party of six, explored this un- 
derground cave for several hours. There was 
one hall a hundred feet long, and forty or fifty 
wide, ornamented with stalactites of great beau- 
ty, the lighted torches making the roof sparkle 
and flash most brilliantly. Several other cham- 
bers were found of even greater dimensions, the 
sides and roofs being covered with frost-like in- 
crustations of carbonate of lime. On the floors 
many stalagmites had formed—some of curious 
shapes, resembling animals and fruits. 





Official statements show a reduction of $14,- 
301,962 in the national debt during the month 
of May. Since March 1, 1870, the debt has de- 
creased $31,766,105. 


One day last week 3944 immigrants arrived at 
Castle Garden in this city, from Europe. One 
single steamship brought from Liverpool 1474 
—the largest number brought by one vessel in 
five years, and only exceeded in number by the 
= Eastern, which, on one occasion, brought 





__ Amother in this city gave each of her twin in- 
fants, about two weeks old, ten drops of pare- 

goric to make them sleep. Result: One died, 
he other is severely ill. 





The second annual session of the American 
Philological Association will be held this year 
at Rochester, New York, commencing on July 
26. For many years the professors and friends 
of linguistic science in this country have desired 
to have better opportunity for mutual exchange 
of views on philological topics. Meetings were 
held in New York city two years and a half ago, 
which resulted in the organization of a national 
association, which should embrace in its scope 
the whole field of philological investigation and 
instruction, and which should be open to all pro- 
fessors of language in our educational institu- 
tions, as well as to others interested in the spe- 
cial objects. The first annual session was held 
at Poughkeepsie, on which occasion a large 
number of literary gentlemen were present, and 
discussions on many interesting subjects occu- 
pied their attention. This Association being 
open to ladies, five have already availed them- 
selves of the privileges of per ici Miss 
Helen M. French, Principal of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary; Miss Alice R. Boise, daughter of Pro- 
fessor Boise, of Chicago University; Miss Eliza 
L. Geiger, of Vassar College; Miss Héléne Mul- 
ler, of New York; and Miss Martha B. Flint, of 
Monticello. Other ladies will doubtless be ad- 
mitted during the session at Rochester. 





Not less than fifteen American lady artists of 
note are now residing in Paris, Rome, and Flor- 
ence, 





The Pére Gratry, who has just been nominated 
Director of the French Academy, is renowned 
for his absence of mind. One day when he was 
going to the Sorbonne, where he lectured on the- 
ology, he imagined that he had forgotten his 
watch, and took it out of his pocket to see if he 
had time to go home and fetch it. 





Before leaving Paris for London, Mile. Nilsson 
received from the Emperor Napoleon a group 
of daisies in diamonds. 





What a healthy city Terre Haute must be, if 
reports are reliable! It has a population of 
24,000. In the month of April, 1870, there were 
only six deaths in the city. Three of this num- 
ber died of old age—respectively 66, 83, 86. One 
was killed by a railroad accident, one died of 
consumption, and one died from ordinary disease! 





The Forty-first Anniversary of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union was a gala day in that city. 
A charming sight it was, when the streets were 
filled with something like 30,000 children, all 
nicely dressed and in high glee. Addresses, 


“Red Cloud,”’ or ‘‘ Makh-pi-at-lu-tah,”’ the 
greatest chief of the Sioux nation, recently vis- 
ited Washington for the eee of transacting 
intefnational business with General Parker, the 
Indian Commissioner. He was accompanied by 
several chiefs, bearing the following names: 
Shun-kah-lu-tah, alias Red Dog; Mon-tah-o-he- 
te-kah, alias Brave Bear; Pah-gee, alias Little 
Bear; Mon-ta-zia, alias Yellow Bear; Makh-to- 
u-tah-kah, alias Setting Bear; Makh-to-ha-she- 
na, alias Bear Skin; Sha-ton-sa-pall, alias Black 
Hawk; Shunk-mon-e-too-ha-ka, alias Long 
Wolf; Me-wa-kohn, alias Sword; Ko-ke-pah, 
alias Afraid ; Ke-cha-ksa-e-un-tah, alias The One 
That Runs Through; Ke-yah-lu-tah, alias Red 
Fly; En-ha-mah-to, alias Rock Bear; Me-na-to- 
ne-ou-jah, alias Living Bear; Ock-le-he-lu-tah, 
alias Red Shirt. 

Of the female Sioux there were only four rep- 
resentatives: Dah-sa-no-we, alias The White Cow 
Rattler, wife of Sword ; Wy-ge-uh-ha, alias Thun- 
der Skin, wife of The One That Runs Through ; 
E-dah-zit-chu, alias Sans Are Woman (the Wo- 
man Without a Bow), wife of Yellow Bear; Mah- 
ko-cha-wy-un-tah-ker, alias the World Looker, 
wife of Black Hawk. 


A French lady, noted for her rare and beauti- 
ful complexion, is reported to preserve it in a 
charming condition by the pplication of fresh 
strawberries every night! What she does when 
it is not strawberry season has not yet been di- 
vulged. Buta story is circulating that a friend 
who caljed upon her recently too early in the 
morning, and saw her en déshabille, was so alarm- 
ed, supposing that Madame B had the small- 
pox, that a sudden attack of the small-pox was 
the result to the visitor. 








Constantinople has been visited by a disas- 
trous fire, which has destroyed more than fifty 
buildings in the wealthiest section of the city. 
The flames were not arrested until several build- 
ings were blown up. ,Great alarm was felt at 
one time lest the entire city should be destroyed. 





The Boston Board of Trade, with its wives and 
children, has taken a grand excursion across the 
continent in the most elegant of Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars. The party is not only rich and select, 
but genial and liberal, being chiefly business 
men, though a sprinkling of the professions was 
allowed. Originally the excursionists intended 
to return to Boston June 23, just one month 
from the date of leaving; but they concluded, 
after starting, to take the trip leisurely, and to 
see not only San Francisco, but all places of in- 
terest that lie between here and there. The 
party numbers about one hundred and twenty- 
five, and the train consists of eight cars. No- 
thing is wanting to render these cars luxurious, 
Among the specialties introduced are two well- 
selected libraries and two excellent organs. Ep- 
icures will not lack delicacies; and eating is a 
prominent feature. Breakfast is from seven to 
ten, lunch from eleven till two, and dinner from 
five to seven. But before this time the party 
has probably reached San Francisco, and has 
only its homeward trip in contemplation. 





Lady Eastlake has presented to the British 
nation the famous picture of John Bellini, rep- 
resenting the ‘‘ Death of St. Peter Martyr.” On 
a former occasion she presented the National 
Academy a valuable picture, by Pisano, of Ve- 
rona, 





A second edition of ‘‘ Lothair” has been issued 
in London, some 10,000 of the first having been 
sold. Mr. Disraeli will make, before the sale 
of the cheaper editions is exhausted, a sum which 
good judges compute at not less than £20,000. 





Dress-makers have received a warning—and 
women in general, also, who employ dress- 
makers—in the case of a Bostonian who has re- 
sisted the demands made upon him to pay a bill 
of $1900 for garments made up for his wife with- 
in three months. The charges were, as he be- 
lieved, extortionate, and he refused to pay; so 
the case was brought into court. But the jury 
could not agree upon a decision. There is no 
doubt but in many cases most unreasonable 
charges are made for fashionable dress-making ; 
but then the present style of trimming involves 
immense labor and great expenditure of time 
Tf ladies desire elaborate work on their garments 
the least they can do is to understand before- 
hand, and definitely, the expense of making. 
Thus, oftentimes, trouble is avoided. 





Lake Tahoe, in California, is a most lovely 
sheet of water, and a favorite summer resort. 
Yet its beautiful waters are somewhat treacher- 
ous; and within the last ten years no less than 
eleven persons have been drowned in them. 
And the great mystery of the lake is that only 
one body has ever been recovered. The others 
totally disappeared, though the most diligent 
search was made. Many explanations have been 
given to account for this; and it is generally re- 
ferred to the great depth of the lake. 





The Jowrnal of Science affirms that insanity is 
due far more frequently to insufficient nutriment, 
to poverty, and to physical deterioration, than to 
the severe mental strain which is so often de- 
manded from the upper and middle classes in so- 
ciety. In England, and, in fact, throughout the 
British Isles, there is no doubt that insanity has 
rapidly increased within the past few years. But 
it is to be traced almost wholly to the pauper 
class—the increase is not found among educated 
men. Statistics give ample proof of the truth 
of this statement. Hence the remedy suggests 
itself. Whatever will tend to lessen poverty— 
whatever will tend to open industrial pursuits 
to the poor, and to enlarge the resources of a 
country—will diminish that dreaded scourge, in- 
sanity. 

Great preparations are being made for the cele- 
bration of the centennial anniversary of Beet- 
hoven during this month. The American In- 
stitute Building, in Third Avenue, is to be en- 
larged for this purpose, so as to accommodate 
fully 25,000 persons. The orchestra will contain 
upward of 500 pieces, and the chorus of musical 
societies and operatic artists will number over 
3500, in which many of the most famed musical 
and operatic elements of the country will be in- 
cluded, among others the well-known Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston. To al' these at- 
tractions will be added Gilmore’s Jubilee Band 





singing, marching, and refreshments constitu- 





ted the programme. 


of fifty. 
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HE illustrations which we give on page 408 

of scenes in the Central Park will be famil- 
iar to many of our readers, and of interest to all 
who have seen or heard of the beautiful pleasure- 
grounds of our metropolis. Our artist has rep- 
resented the huge elephant, the Empress, with 
the baby elephant at her side, the wonder and 
admiration of the surrounding boys and girls, 
who, in the next picture, are seen amusing them- 
selves with the goat carriage which has been 
thoughtfully provided for the diversion of the 
little folks. ‘The Central Park is indeed full of 
beautiful scenes, well worthy the pencil of the 
artist. And it is difficult to realize that only 
twelve short years ago it was a barren and un- 
sightly waste, covered with the hovels of squat- 
ters. The Park comprises an area of nearly 
eight hundred and sixty-three acres—more than 
twice as much as the largest of the London 
parks—and includes the historic grounds of 
M‘Gowan’s Pass, the scene of the battle of Har- 
lem Plains, the old Boston Post-road of the 
early Dutch settlers, and the fortifications of the 
war of 1812. Through this area wind over ten 
miles of carriage road and thirty miles of walks, 
amidst picturesque and diversified scenery. 





"NEATH THE JUNE LEAVES. 
On, the glow is on the June leaves, 
The bright June glow; 
A smile is on a fair face, 
A face I know. 


Sunshine is on the blue sea, 
The deep blue sea; 
Sunshine is in a young heart 

That lives for me. 


That face is hidden blushing 
On my true breast ; 

That heart against my own beats, 
And both have—rest. 


Oh, the glow is on the June leaves, 
The gold of June; 

"Tis the old, old story, 
The old, old tune. 


Told and played to sweetest music, 
All tunes above; 

Tis the old, old story, 
The old tune—Love! 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. I. 


HE first requisite toward pleasing others in 

a woman is, that she should be pleased with 
herself. In no other way can she attain that 
self-poise, that satisfaction, which leaves her at 
liberty from thinking of herself, which enables 
her to devote herself successfully to others. I 
appeal to the ugly sisterhood to know: if this is 
not so. Could a woman be made to believe her- 
self beautiful it would go far toward making her 
so. But oh, ye hopeless, shrinking souls, alive 
with devotion and imagination, with hearts as 
fit to make passionate and worshiped lovers, or 
steadfast and inspiring heroines, as the fairest 
Venus of the sex, do not for an instant believe 
that there is no alleviation for your case, no 
chance of making face and figure more attract- 
ive and truer exponents of the spirit within! 
There is scarcely any thing in the history of wo- 
men more touching than the homage paid to 
beauty by those who have it not. No slave 
among her throng of adorers appreciated more 
keenly the beauty of Récamier than the skele- 
ton-like, irritable Madame De Chateaubriand. 
The loveliness of a rival eats into a girl’s heart 
like corrosion; every fair curling hair, every 
grace of outline, is traced in lines of fire on the 
mind of the plainer one, and could be repro- 
duced with microscopic fidelity. It is a wo- 
man’s mission to be beautiful. She recommends 
every virtue avd heroism by the grace of the 
model which sets them forth. Women of genius 
are the first to lay the crown of womanhood on 
the head of the most beautiful. Mere fashion 
of face and form are not meant here, but that 
symmetry and brightness which are the result 
of physical-and spiritual refinement. Such are 
the heroines of Disraeli’s ‘‘ Lothair,” as inspir- 
ing as they are rare in beauty. Toward such 
ideals all women yearn. 

Who wili say that this most natural feeling 
of the feminine heart is not possible of some 
fulfillment in the first thirty years of life? I 
put this limit because the latest authorities in 
social science have given us the cheering news 
that woman’s young prime is twenty-six, moving 
the barriers a good ten years ahead from the old 
standard of the novelist, whose heroines are al- 
ways ih the dew of sixteen. In the very first 
Place I would boldly say that beauty, or rather 
fascination, is not & matter of youth, and no wo- 


_2r-n ought to sigh over her years till she feels 


thefrost creeping into her heart. Men of the 
world understand well that a woman's wit is 
finest, and her heart yields the richest wealth, 
when experience has formed the fair and color- 
»ss material of youth. <A sweet girl of seven- 
en and a mature beauty of thirty-five, if well 
eserved, may dispute the palm. Yet I do not 
ant to decry rose-buds and dew. One hardly 
knows which to love them most for, their loveli- 
ness or their briefness. But women who look 
their thirties in the face should not lay down the 
sceptre of life, or fancy that its delights for them 
are over. While we seem young we are young. 
Then we may boldly set about renovating the 
outward form, sure that Nature will respond to 
our efforts. The first requisite to beauty is 
health ; but all apparently healthy people are not 
fair. ‘The type of the system must be considered 
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in all treatment. The brunette is usually built 
up of much iron, and the bilious secretion is apt to 
be sluggish. The blonde is apt to be dyspeptic, 
and subject to disturbances of the blood. From 
these causes result freckles, pimples, and that 
coarse indented skin which seems stippled over 
with punctures, like the tissue of pig-skin—a fault 
of many otherwise clear complexions. 

The fairest skins belong to people in the earli- 
est stage of consumption, or those of a scrofulous 
nature. This miraculous clearness and brilliance 
is due to the constant purgation which wastes the 
consumptive, or to the issue which discharges con- 
stantly the impurities of the system at one outlet. 
We must secure purity of the blood by less ex- 
haustive methods. First, the diet should be regu- 
lated accordingtothehabitoftheperson. Ifstout, 
she should eat as little as will satisfy her appetite ; 
and a few days’ resolute starvation will show how 
little really is needed to keep up the strength. 
When recovering from severe nervous prostration, 
five years ago, the writer found her appetite gone. 
The least morsel satisfied hunger, and more pro- 
duced a repugnance she never tried to overcome. 
She resumed study six hours a day, and walked 
two miles every day from the suburbs to the cen- 
tre of the city, and back again. Breakfast usu- 
ally was a small saucer of strawberries and one 
Graham cracker, and was not infrequently dis- 
pensed with altogether. Lunch was half an 
orange—for the burden of eating the other half 
was not to be thought of; and at six o'clock a 
handful of cherries formed a plentifal dinner. 
Once a week she did crave something like beef- 
steak or soup, and took it. But, guiding her- 
self wholly by appetite, she found with surprise 
that her strength remained steady, her nerves 
grew calm, and her ability to study was never 
better. This is no rule for any one, farther than 
to say persons of well-developed physique need 
not fear any limitation of diet which does not 
tell on the strength and is approved by appetite. 

For weak digestion nothing is so relished or 
strengthens so much as the rich beef-tea, or rath- 
er gravy, prepared from the beef-jelly sold by 
first-rate grocers. A table-spoonful of this jelly, 
dissolved by pouring a cup of boiling water on it, 
drank when cool enough, will give as much 
strength as three-fourths of a pound of beef-steak 
broiled. For singers and students, who need a 
light but strengthening diet, nothing is so admi- 
rable. Nervous people, and sanguine ones, should 
adopt a diet of eggs, fish, soups, and salads, with 
fruit. This cools the blood, and leaves the 
strength for the nerves instead of taxing them to 
digest meats and heavy preparations. Lym- 
phatic people should especially prefer such lively 
salads as cress, pepper-grass, horse-radish, and 
mustard. These are nature’s correctives, and 
should appear on the table from March to No- 
vember, to be eaten not as relishes merely, but 
as stimulating and beneficial food. ‘They stir 
the blood, and clear the eye and brain from the 
humors of spring. Nervous people should be 
sparing of these fiery delights, and eat abundant- 
ly of golden lettuce, which contains opium in its 
most delicate and least injurious state. The 
question of fat meat does not seem satisfactorily 
settled. I should compound by using rich soups 
which contain the essence of meats, and supply 
carbon by salad oil and a free use of nuts or 
cream. Plump, fair people may let oily matters 
of all kinds carefully alone. Thin ones should 
eat vegetables—if they can find a cook who 
knows how to make them endurable. It is 
strange in this country, which produces the finest 
vegetables, fit for the envy of foreign cooks, not 
one out of a hundred knows how to prepare them 
properly. Those who are anxious to be rid of 
flesh should choose acids, lemons, limes, and 
tamarinds, and eat sparingly of dry meats, with 
crackers instead of bread, and follow strictly the 
advice now given. 

To clear the complexion or reduce the size 
the blood must be carefully cleansed. ‘Two sim- 
ple chemicals should appear on every toilette- 
table—the carbonate of ammonia and powdered 
charcoal. No cosmetic has more frequent uses 
than these. The ammonia must be kept in glass, 
with a glass stopper, from the air. The French 
charcoal is preferred by physicians, as it is more 
finely ground, and a large bottle should be kept 
on hand. In cases of debility and all wasting 
disorders it is valuable. ‘To clear the complex- 
ion take a tea-spoonful of charcoal well mixed in 
water or honey for three nights, then use a sim- 
ple purgative to remove it from the system. It 
acts like calomel, with no bad effects, purifying 
the blood as nothing else does. But the dose 
of castor-oil, or some simple pills, must not be 
omitted, or the charcoal will remain in the sys- 
tem a mass of festering poison, with all the im- 
purities it absorbs. After this course of purifica- 
tion tonics may be used; but many people seem 
not to know that protoxide of iron and medicated 
wine and ‘‘ bracing” medicines are useless when 
the impurities remain in the blood. The use of 
charcoal is daily better understood by our best 
physicians, and it is powerful, and simple enough 
to be handled by every household. The purify- 
ing process, unless the health is unusually good, 
must be repeated every three months. We ab- 
sorb in bad food and air more unprofitable mat- 
ter than nature can throw off in that time. If 
diet and atmosphere were perfect, no such aid 
would be needed ; but it is the choice between a 
very great and a small evil in existing conditions. 
A free use of tomatoes and figs is, by-the-way, 
recommended, to maintain a healthy condition 
of the stomach, and the seeds of either should 
not be discarded. 

The most troublesome task is to refine a stip- 
pled skin whose oil-glands are large and coarse. 
‘There may not be a pimple or freckle on the face, 
and the temples may be smooth, but the nose and 
cheeks look like a pin-cushion from which the 
pins have just been drawn. Patience and many 
applications are necessary, for we must, in fact, 
renew the skin. 





The worst face may be softened by wearing a 
mask of quilted cotton wet in cold water at night. 
The Roman ladies used poultices of bread and 
asses’ milk for the same purpose ; but water, and 
especially distilled water, is all that is needful. 
A small dose of taraxacum every other night 
will assist in refining the skin, but it will be a 
six weeks’ work to effect the desired change ; and 
it will be a zealous girl who submits to the dis- 
comfort of the mask, and getting up to wet it in 
the night, for that length of time. The result 
pays. ‘The compress acts like a mild but imper- 
ceptible blister, and leaves a new skin soft as an 
infant’s. Bathing such oily skins with camphor 
dries the oil somewhat, when the camphor would 
parch nice complexions, ‘The opium found in 
the stalks of flowering lettuce refines the skin 
singularly, and may be used clear, instead of the 
soap which sells so high. Rub the milky juice 
collected from broken stems of coarse garden 
lettuce over the face at night, and wash with a 
solution of ammonia in the morning. 

Blondes who are unbeautifal are apt to have 
divers irritations of the skin, which their darker 
neighbors do not know. People of this type also 
have a tendency to acid stomachs, the antidote 
for which is a dose of ammonia, say one-quarter 
of a spoonful in half a glass of water, taken every 
night and morning. ‘This also prevents decay 
of the teeth and sweetens the breath, and is less 
injurious than the soda and magnesia many la- 
dies use for acid stomachs. In summer the sys- 
tem should be kept cool by bathing at night and 
morning, and by tart drinks containing cream of 
tartar. Small quantities of nitre, prescribed by 
the physician, may be taken by very sanguine 
persons who suffer with heat ; but pale complex- 
ions should seek the sun when its power is not 
too great, and be careful, of all things, to avoid 
a chill. ‘This deadens the skin, paints blue cir- 
cles round the eyes, and leaves the hands an un- 
certain color. 

These precautions may seem burdensome, but 
they all have been, and are now, practiced by 
those who prize beauty. Nothing is so attractive, 
so suggestive of purity of mind and excellence of 
body, as a fine-grained. clear skin. Strong color 
is not desirable. Tints, rather than colors, please 
best the refined eye in the complexion. Some 
mothers are so anxious to secure this grace for 
their daughters that they are kept on singular 
diet from childhood. ‘The most dazzling Parian 
could not be more beautiful than the cheek of a 
child I once saw who was kept on oat-meal por- 
ridge for this effect. At a boarding-school I re- 
member a fashionable mother gave strict injunc- 
tions that her daughter should touch nothing but 
brown bread and sirup. This was hard fare ; 
but the carmine lips and magnolia brow of the 
young lady were the envy of her school-mates, 
who, however, were not courageous enough to at- 
tempt such a régime for themselves. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Eneuise Mince-Prrs.—1 pound of raisins, and 1 
pound each of currants, suet, apples, and moist sugar ; 
rinds of 2 lemons, chopped fine, and the juice of both; 
a glass of brandy; 3 of a pound of mixed peels; a 
tea-spoonful of mixed spices. Line patty-pans with 
very light paste, fill with the mince-meat, and coyer 
with the paste. 

TransPaRent Porrs.—Beat 4 eggs very well; put 
them into a sauce-pan with 44 of a pound of granu- 
lated sugar, the same quantity of butter, and the 
grated rind of a lemon. Set it on the fire, and keep 
stirring it till it thickens. When cool, half fill small 
patty-pans, that have been first lined with a light puff- 
paste, and bake till the puffs look light and clear. 

Snow-Fiake Caxe.—Take 34. cup of butter, 2 cups 
of sugar, 4 of flour, and 1 of sweet milk, 3 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and 3 a tea-spoonful of 
soda, Get 2 fresh cocoa-nuts, and grate them carefully. 
Bake the cake in shallow jelly-pans. Spread over 
each, as it comes from the oven, a thin frosting, and 
sprinkle it thickly with the grated cocoa-nut. Three 
layers of the cake make one joaf. Let the cocoa-nut 
be very thick on the top. This recipe will make two 
loaves. 

Featner Caxe.—1l egg; 1 cup of sugar; 1 table- 
spoonful of butter; 3¢ a cup of milk; 13¢ cups of flour; 
1 tea-spoonful of cream of tartar; 3s a tea-spoonful 
of soda. A nice, plain cake—to be eaten while it is 
fresh. 

Fie Purprne.—}¢ a pound of grated bread-crumbs ; 
3g a pound of figs; 6 ounces of moist sugar; 6 ounces 
of suet, chopped finely; 2 table-spoonfuls of brandy ; 
2eggs. The figs must be chopped as fine as possible. 
Boil 4 hours in a basin. Serve with or without sauce. 

Breap Ome.er.—Soak in 3g a tea-cupful of water, 
boiling hot, a piece of bread the size of the hand; add 
a piece of butter as large as a hickory-nut, and season 
well with salt and pepper. When soaked to a pulp, 
and allowed to cool, mix with it 4 a cupful of sweet 
cream, the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs, and then 
the lightly beaten whites. Cook and brown as other 
omelets. 

Currant-Cake.—Take 1 cupful of well-washed but- 
ter, 2 cupfuls of sugar, 3 eggs, 1 cupful of milk, 4 a 
tea-spoonful of soda, 1 tea-spoonfal of cream of tartar, 
3% a nutmeg, grated, and 1 cupful of washed and care- 
fully picked currants—these should be washed the day 
before and well dried; a little flour sprinkled over, 
and well stirred in, prevents the fruit going in lumps 
through the cake. Add flour enough to make a stiff 
batter, and bake in two round tins. 

Inptan Bannock.—Over 2 cupfuls of white corn- 
meal, sifted, pour slowly 1 quart of boiling milk. 
When cool add the beaten yolks of 6 eggs; stir well, 
and add the whites, beaten very light, 1 cupful of 
sugar, and 1 tea-spoonful of salt. Bake half an hour. 
Eaten with fairy-butter or wine sauce, it makes a de- 
lightfal dessert. 

In broiling fish, rub the bars of the gridiron with a 
little butter; then put on the fish, the skin side down, 
and do not turn it until nearly done; put the butter 
on the fish when it is sent to table. In this way you 
save all the juices. 

Turkeys should be killed at least 4 days before they 
are cooked. In stuffing, allow about ¥ a loaf of 
baker's bread to a fowl of 20 pounds. Have ready 50 
oysters, with their liquor; drain them; boil the liquor, 
and pour it hot over the bread-crumbs; when it is en- 








tirely cold add a little less than 3; a pound of butter, 
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salt and pepper to taste, 34 a tea-spoonful of dried 
thyme finely powdered, and the same of summer sa- 
vory. Then put into the fowl a layer of dressing, 
then oysters, so alternating until it is full. Have 
ready some boiled chestnuts; remove the shell and 
mash the contents; season with salt. Stuff the craw 
with these, which give a most delightful flavor., 








{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by HAxrer & Broruers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
AN ASTOUNPING LETTER. 


Ir needed but this new calamity to complete 
the sum of Zillah’s griefs. She had supposed that 
she had already suffered as much as she could. 
The loss of her father, the loss of the Earl, the 
separation from Mrs. Hart, were each successive 
stages in the descending scale of her calamities. 
Nor was the least of these that Indian letter which 
had sent her into voluntary banishment from her 
home. It was not till all was over that she learned 
how completely her thoughts had associated them- 
selves with the plans of the Earl, and how in- 
sensibly her whole future had become penetrated 
with plans about Guy. The overthrow of all 
this was bitter; but this, and all other griefs, 
were forgotten in the force of this new sorrow, 
which, while it was the last, was in reality the 
greatest. Now, for the first time, she felt how 
dear Hilda had been toher. She had been more 
than a friend—she had been an elder sister. 
Now, to Zillah’s affectionate heart, there came 
the recollection of all the patient love, the kind 
forbearance, and the wise counsel of this match- 
less friend. Since childhood they had been in- 
separable. Hilda had rivaled even her doting 
father in perfect submission to all her caprices, 
and indulgence of all her whims. Zillah had 
matured so rapidly, and had changed so com- 
pletely, that she now looked upon her former will- 
fil and passionate childhood with impatience, 
and could estimate at its full value that wonder- 
ful meekness with which Hilda had endured her 
wayward and imperious nature. Not one recol- 
lection of Hilda came to her but was full of in- 
cidents of a love and devotion passing the love 
of a sister. 

It was now, since she had lost her, that she 
learned to estimate her, as she thought, at her 
full value. ‘That loss seemed to her the greatest 
of all; worse than that of the Earl; worse even 
than that of her father. Never more should she 
experience that tender love, that wise patience, 
that unruffled serenity, which she had always 
known from Hilda. Never more should she pos- 
sess one devoted friend—the true and tried friend 
of a life—to whom she might go in any sorrow, 
and know and feel that she would receive the 
sympathy of love and the counsel of wisdom. 
Nevermore—no, nevermore! Such was the re 
frain that seemed constantly to ring in her ears, 
and she found herself murmuring those despair- 
ing lines of Poe, where the solitary word of the 
Raven seems ‘ 

“Caught from some unhappy master whom unmer- 
ciful Disaster 

Followeé fast and followed faster till his songs one 

barden bore— 

Till ae of his Hope that melancholy burden 


Of ‘Never—nevermore !’” 


It was awful to her to be, for the first time in 
her life, alone in the world. Hitherto, amidst 
her bitterest afflictions, she had always had some 
one whom she loved. After her father's death 
she had Lord Chetwynde and Mrs. Hart; and 
with these she always had Hilda. But now al] 
were gone, and Hilda was gone. ‘T’o a passion- 
ate and intense nature like hers, sorrow was 
capable of giving pangs which are unknown to 
egider hearts, and so she suffered to a degree 
which was commensurate with her ardent tem- 

rament. 

Weeks passed on. Recovering from the first 
shock, she sank into a state of dreamy listless- 
ness, which, however, was at times interrupted 
by some wild hopes which would intrude in spite 
of herself. ‘These hopes were that Hilda, after 
all, might not be lost. She might have been 
found by some one and carried off somewhere. 
Wild enough were these hopes, and Zillah saw 
this plainly, yet still they would intrude. Yet, 
far from proving a solace, they only made her 
situation worse, since they kept her in a state of 
constant suspense—a suspense, too, which had 
no shadow of a foundation in reason. So, alone, 
and struggling with the darkest despair, Zillah 
passed the time, without having sufficient energy 
of mind left to think about her future, or the 
state of her affairs. 

As to her affairs—she was nothing better than 
achild. She had a vague idea that she was rich ; 
but she had no idea of where her money might 
be. She knew the names of her London agents ; 
but whether they held any funds of hers or not, 
she could not tell. She took it for granted that 
they did. Child as she was, she did not know 
even the common mode of drawing a check. 
Hilda had done that for her since her flight from 
Chetwynde. 

The news of the unhappy fate of the elder 
Miss Lorton had sent a shock through the quiet 
village of Tenby, and every where might be heard 
expressions of the deepest sympathy with the 
younger sister, who seemed so gentle, so inno- 
cent, so inexperienced, and so affectionate. All 
had heard of the anguish into which she had 
been thrown by the news of the fearful calamity, 
and a respectful commiseration for grief so great 
was exhibited by all. The honest fishermen who 
had gone first on the search on that eventful 
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night had not been satisfied, but early on the 
following morning had roused all the fishing pop- 
ulation, and fifty or sixty boats started off be- 
fore dawn to scour the coast, and to examine the 
sea bottom. This they kept up for two or three 
_ days; but without success. Then, at last, they 
gave up the search. Nothing of this, however, 
was known to Zillah, who, at that particular 
time, was in the first anguish of her grief, and 
lay prostrated in mind and body. Even the 
chattering Mathilde was awed by the solemnity 
of woe, 

The people of Tenby were nearly all of the 
humbler class. The widow who owned the house 
had moved away, and there were none with whom 
Zillah could associate, except the rector and his 
wife. They were old peo, le, and had no chil- 
dren. The Rey. Mr. Harvey had lived there 
all his life, and was now well advanced in years. 
At the first tidings of the mournful event he had 
gone to Zillah’s house to see if he could be of any 
assistance; but finding that she was ill in bed, 
he had sent his wife to offer her services. Mrs. 
Harvey had watched over poor Zillah in her 
grief, and had soothed her too. Mathilde would 
have been but a poor nurse for one in such a sit- 
uation, and Mrs. Harvey’s motherly care and 
sweet words of consolation had something, at 
least, to do with Zillah’s recovery. 

When she was better, Mrs. Harvey urged her 
to come and stay with them foratime. It would 
give her a change of scene, she said, and that 
was all-important. Zillah was deeply touched 
by her affectionate solicitude, but declined to 
leave her house. She felt, she said, as though 
solitude would be best for her under such cir- 
cumstances. 

‘* My dear child,” said Mrs. Harvey, who had 
formed almost a maternal affection for Zillah, 
and had come to address her always in that 
way—‘‘my dear child, you should not try to 
deepen your grief by staying here and brooding 
over it. Every thing here only makes it worse. 
You must really come with me, if for only a few 
days, and see if your distress will not be light- 
ened somewhat.” 

But Zillah said that she could not bear to 
leave, that the house seemed to be filled with 
Hilda’s presence, and that as long as she was 
there there was something to remind her of the 
one she had lost. If she went away she should 
only long to go back. 

** But, my child, would it not be better for 
you to go to your friends?” said Mrs. Harvey, as 
delicately as possible. 

‘*T have no friends,” said Zillah, in a falter- 
ing voice. ‘‘ They are all gone.” 

Zillah burst into tears; and Mrs. Harvey, aft- 
er weeping with her, took her departure, with 
her heart full of fresh sympathy for one so sweet, 
and so unhappy. 

Time passed on, and Zillah’s grief had settled 
down into a quiet melancholy. ‘The rector and 
his wife were faithful friends to this friendless 
girl, and, by a thousand little acts of sympathy, 
strove to alleviate the distress of her lonely situ- 
ation. For all this Zillah felt deeply grateful, 
but nothing that they might do could raise her 
mind from the depths of grief into which it had 
falien. But at length there came a day which 
was to change all this. 

That day she was sitting by the front window 
in the alcove, looking out to where the sea was 
rolling in its waves upon the shore. Suddenly, 
to her surprise, she saw the village postman, who 
had been passing along the road, open her gate, 
and come up the path. Her first thought was 
that her concealment had been discovered, and 
that Guy had written to her. Then a wild 
thought followed that it was somehow connected 
with Hilda. But soon these thoughts were ban- 
ished by the supposition that it was simply a note 
for one of the servants. After this she fell into 
her former melancholy, when suddenly she was 
roused by the entrance of John, who had a letter 
in his hand. 

** A letter for you, miss,” said John, who had 
no idea that Zillah was of a dignity which de- 
served the title of ‘* my lady.” 

Zillah said not a word. With a trembling 
hand she took the letter and looked at it. 

It was covered with foreign post-marks, but 
this she did not notice. It was the handwriting 
which excited her attention. 

** Hilda!” she cried, and sank back breathless 
in her chair. Her heart throbbed as though it 
would burst. For amement she could not move; 
but then, with a violent effort, she tore open the 
letter, and, in a wild fever of excited feeling, read 
the following: 


“Napres, June 1, 1859. 

““My own DEAREST Dartinc,—What you 
must have suffered in the way of wonder about 
my sudden disappearance, and also in anxiety 
about your poor Hilda, I can not imagine. I 
know that you love me dearly, and for me to 
vanish from your sight so suddenly and so 
strangely must have caused you at least some 
sorrow. If you have been sorrowing for me, 
my sweetest, do not do so any more. I am safe 
and almost well, though I have had a strange 
experience. 

**When I left you on that ill-fated evening, I 
expected to be back as I said. I walked up the 
beach thoughtlessly, and did not notice the tide 
or any thing about it. I walked a long distance, 
and at last felt tired, for I had done a great deal 
that day. I happened to see a boat drawn up on 
the shore, and it seemed to be a good place to sit 
down and rest. I jumped in and sat down on 
one of the seats. I took off my hat and scarf, 
and luxuriated in the fresh sea breeze that was 

lowing over the water. I do not know how 
long I sat there—I did not think of it at that 
time, but at last [ was roused from my pleasant 
occupation very suddenly and painfully. All at 


once I made the discovery that the boat was 
moving under me. 


X looked around in a panic, 





To my horror, I found that I was at a long distance 
from the shore. In an instant the truth flashed 
upon me. ‘The tide had risen, the boat had 
floated off, and I had not noticed it. I was fully 
a mile away when I made this discovery, and, 
cool as I am (according to you), I assure you I 
nearly died of terror when the full reality of my 
situation occurred to me. I looked all around, 
but saw no chance of help. Far away on the 
horizon I saw numerous sails, and nearer to me 
I saw a steamer, but all were too distant to be 
of any service. On the shore I could not see a 
living soul. 

‘* After a time I rallied from my panic, and 
began to try to get the boat back. But there 
were no oars, although, if there had been, I do 
not see how I could have used them. In my 
desperate efforts I tried to paddie with my hands, 
but, of course, it was utterly useless. In spite 
of all my efforts I drifted away further and fur- 
ther, and after a very long time, I do not know 
how long, I found that I was at an immense dis- 
tance from the shore. Weakened by anxiety 
and fear, and worn out by my long-continued 
efforts, I gave up, and, sitting down again, I 
burst into a passion of tears. ‘The day was pass- 
ing on. Looking at the sun I saw that it was 
the time when you would be expecting me back. 
i thought of you, my darling, waiting for me— 
expecting me—wondering at my delay. How I 
cursed my folly and thoughtlessness in ever ven- 
turing into such danger! I thought of your in- 
creasing anxiety as you waited, while still I did 
not come. I thought, Oh, if she only knew 
where her poor Hilda is—what agony it would 
give her! But such thoughts were heart-break- 
ing, and at last I dared not entertain them, and 
so I tried to turn my attention to the misery of 
my situation. Ah, my dearest, think—only think 
of me, your poor Hilda, in that boat, drifting 
helplessly along over the sea out into the ocean! 

** With each moment my anguish grew great- 
er. I saw no prospect of escape or of help. No 
ships came near; n9 boats of any kind were vis- 
ible. I strained my eyes till they ached, but 
could see nothing that gave me hope. On, my 
darling, how can I tell you the miseries of that 
fearful timc! Worse than all, do what [ might, 
I stil could not keep away from me the thoughts 
of you, my sweetest. Still they would come— 
and never coula I shake off the thought of your 
face, pale with loving anxiety, as you waited for 
that friend of yours who would never appear. 
Oh, had you seen me as I was—had you but 
imagined, even in the faintest way, the horrors 
that surrounded me, what would have been your 
feelings! But you could never have conceived 
it. No. Had you conceived it you would have 
sent every one forth in search of me. 

**To add to my grief, night was coming on. 
I saw the sun go down, and still there was no 
prospect of escape. I was cold and wretched, 
and my physical sufferings were added to these 
of my mind. Somehow I had lost my hat and 
scarf overboard. I had to endure the chill wind 
that swept over me, the damp piercing blast that 
came over the waters, without any possibility of 
shelter, At last I grew so cold and benumbed 
that I lay down in the bottom of the boat, with 
the hope of getting out of the way of the wind. 
It was indeed somewhat more sheltered, but the 
shelter at best was but slight. I had nothing to 
cover myself with, and my misery was extreme. 

‘“*The twilight increased, and the wind grew 
stronger and colder. Worst of all, as I lay down 
and looked up, I could see that the clouds were 
gathering, and knew that there would be a storm. 
How far I was out on the sea I scarcely dared 
conjecture. Indeed, I gave myself up for lost, 
and had scarcely any hope. The little hope that 
was left was gradually driven away by the gath- 
ering darkness, and at length all around me was 
black. It was night. I raised myself up, and 
looked feebly out upon the waves. They were 
all hidden from my sight. I fell back, and lay 
there for a long time, enduring horrors, which, in 
my wildest dreams, I had never imagined as lia- 
ble to fall to the lot of any miserable human 
being. 

**T know nothing more of that night, or of 
several nights afterward. When I came back 
to consciousness I found myself in a ship’s cab- 
in, and was completely bewildered. Gradually, 
however, I found out all. This ship, which was 
an Italian vessel belonging to, Naples, and was 
called the Vittoria, had picked me up on the 
morning after I had drifted away. I was un@n- 
scious and delirious, They took me on board, 
and treated me with the greatest kindness. For 
the tender care which was shown me by these 
rough but kindly hearts Heaven only can repay 
them; I can not. But when I had recovered 
consciousness several days had elapsed, the ship 
was on her way to Naples, and we were already 
off the coast of Portugal. I was overwhelmed 
with astonishment and grief. Then the question 
arose, What was I to do? The captain, who 
seemed tougeed to the heart by my sorrow, of- 
fered to take the ship out of her course and land 
me at Lisbon, if I liked; or he would put me 
ashore at Gibraltar. Miserable me! What good 
would it do for me to be landed at Lisbon or at 
Gibraltar? Wide seas would still intervene be- 
tween me and my darling. I could not ask them 
to land me at either of those places. Besides, 
the ship was going to Naples, and that seemed 
quite as near as Lisbon, if not more so. It 
seemed to me to be more accessible—more in the 
line of travel—and therefore I thought that by 
going on to Naples I would really be more within 
your reach than if I landed at any intervening 
point. So I decided to go on. 

“Poor me! Imagine me on board a ship, 
with no change of clothing, no comforts or deli- 
cacies of any kind, and at the same time pros- 
trated by sickness arising from my first misery. 
It was a kind of low fever, combined with de- 
lirium, that affected me. Most fortunately for 





me the captain’s wife sailed with him, and to her 














garita! Her devotion to me saved me from 
death. I gave her that gold necklace that I have 
worn from childhood. In no other way could I 
fittingly show my gratitude. Ah, my darling! 
the world is not all bad. It is full of honest, 
kindly hearts, and of them all none is more no- 
ble or more pure than my generous friend the 
simple wife of Captain Gaddagli. May Heaven 
bless her for her kindness to the poor lost 
stranger who fell in her way! 

** My sweet Zillah, how does all this read to 
you? Is it not wildly improbable? Can you 
imagine your Hilda floating-out to sea, senseless, 
picked up by strangers, carried off to foreign 
countries? Do you not rejoi¢e that it was so, 
and that you do not have to mourn my death? 
My darling, I need not ask. Alas! what would 
I not give to be sitting with your arms around 
me, supporting my aching head, while I told 
you of all my suffering ? 

** But I must goon. My exposure during that 
dreadful night had told fearfully upon me. Dur- 
ing the voyage I could scarcely move. ‘Toward 
its close, however, I was able to go on deck, and 
the balmy air of the Mediterranean revived me. 
At length we reached Naples Bay. As we sailed 
up to the city, the sight of all the glorious scen- 
ery on every side seemed to fill me with new 
life and strength. ‘The cities along the shore, 
the islands, the headlands, the mountains, Vesu- 
vius, with its canopy of smoke, the intensely blue 
sky, the clear transparent air, all made me feel 
as though I had been transported to a new world. 

‘“* I went at once to the Hotel de l'Europe, on 
the Strada Toledo. It is the best hotel here, and 
is very comfortable. Here I must stay for a time, 


for, my darling, I am by no means well. ‘The 
doctor thinks that my lungs are affected. I have 


avery bad cough. He says that even if I were 
able to travel, I must not think of going home 
yet, the air of Naples is my only hope, and he 
tells me to send to England for my friends. My 
friends! What friends have L? None. But, 
darling, I know that I have a friend—one who 
would go a long distance for her poor suffering 
Hilda. And now, darling, I want you to come 
on. I have no hesitation in asking this, for I 
know that you do not feel particularly happy 
where you are, and you would rather be with me 
than be alone. Besides, my dearest, it is to Na- 
ples that I invite you—to Naples, the fairest, love- 
liest place in all the world! a heaven upon earth! 
where the air is balm, and every scene is perfect 
beauty! You must come on, for your own sake 
as wellas mine. You will be able to rouse your- 
self from your melancholy. We will go toge her 
to visit the sweet scenes that lie all around here ; 
and when I am again by your side, with your 
hand in mine, I will forget that I have ever 
suffered. 

**Do not be alarmed at the journey. I have 
thought out all for you. I have written to Mr. 
Gualtier, in London, and asked him to bring 
you on here. He will be only too glad to do us 
this service. He is a simple-minded and kind- 
hearted man. I have asked him to call on you 
immediately to offer his services. You will see 
him, no doubt, very soon after you get this let- 
ter. Do not be afraid of troubling him. We 
can compensate him fully for the loss of his time. 

** And now, darling, good-by. I have written 
a very long letter, and feel very tired. Come on 
soon, and do not delay, I shall count the days 
and the hours till you join me. Come on soon, 
and do not disappoint your loving 

** HILDA. 

**P.S.— When you come, will you please 
bring on my turquoise brooch and my green 
bracelet. ‘The little writing-desk, too, I should 
like, if not too much trouble. Of course you 
need not trouble about the house. It will be 
quite safe as it stands, under the care of your 
housekeeper and servants, till we get back again 
to England. Once more, darling, good-by. 

*] 


” 


‘This astonishing letter was read by Zillah with 
a tumult of emotions that may be imagined but 


her feelings was too much to be borne. <A weight 
was taken off her soul. In the first rush of her 
joy and thankfulness she burst into tears, and 
then once more read the letter, though she 
scarce could distinguish the words for the tears 
of joy that blinded her eyes. 

To go to Naples—and to Hilda! what greater 
happiness could be conceived of? And that 
thoughtful Hilda had actually written to Gual- 
tier! And she was alive! And she was in 
Naples! What a wonder to have her thus come 
back to her from the dead! 

With such a torrent of confused thoughts Zil- 
lah’s mind was fiiled, until at length, in her deep 
gratitude to Heaven, she flung herself upon her 
knees and poured forth her soul in prayer. 





: CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BETRAYED. 


ZILLAH’s excitement Was 30 great that, for all 
that night, she could not sleep. ‘There were many 
things for her to think about. The idea that Hil- 
da had been so marvelously rescued, and was still 
alive and waiting for her, filled her mind. But 
it did not prevent her from dwelling in thought 
upon the frightful scenes through which she had 
passed. The thought of her dear friend’s lonely 
voyage, drifting over the seas in an open boat, 
unprotected from the storm, and suffering from 
cold, from hunger, and from sorrow till sense 
left her, was a painful one to her loving heart. 
Yet the pain of these thoughts did not disturb 
her. The joy that arose from the consciousness 


ed, and the one fact was so overwhelming, that 





the happiness which it caused was sufficient to 


not described. As she finished it the reaction in | 
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overmaster any sorrowful sympathy which she 
might feel for Hilda’s misfortunes. So, if her 
night was sleepless, it was not sad. Rather 
it was joyful; and often and often, as the hours 
passed, she repeated that prayer of thankfulness 
which the first perusal of the letter had caused. 

Besides this, the thought of going on to join 
Hilda was a pleasant one. Her friend had been 
so thoughtful that she had arranged all for her. 
No companion could be more appropriate or 
more reliable than Mr. Gualtier, and he would 
certainly make his appearance shortly. She 
thought also of the pleasure of living in Naples, 
and recalled all that she had ever heard about 
the charms of that place. Amidst such thoughts 
as these morning came, and it was not until aft 
er the sun had risen that Zillah fell asleep. 

‘Two days after the receipt of that letter by 
Zillah, Gualtier arrived. Although he had been 
only a music-teacher, yet he had been associated 
in the memory of Zillah with many happy hours 
at Chetwynde; and his instructions at Pomeroy 
Court, though at the time irksome to her, were 
now remembered pleasantly, since they were con 
nected with the memories of her father; and on 
this oceasion he had the additional advantage of 
being specially sent by Hilda. He seemed thus 
in her mind to be in some sort connected with 
Hilda. She had not seen him since the Earl's 
illness, and had understood from Hilda that he 
had gone to London to practice his profession. 

As Gualtier entered, Zillah greeted him with 
a warmth which was unusual from her to him, 
but which can readily be accounted for under 
the circumstances. He seemed surprised and 
pleased. His small gray eyes twinkled, and his 
sallow cheeks flushed with involuntary delight at 
such marks of condescension. Yet in his man- 
ner and address he was as humble and as servile 
as ever. His story was shortly told. He had re- 
ceived, he said, a short note from Miss Krieff, by 
which he learned that, owing to an act of thought- 
lessness on her part, she had gone adrift in a boat, 
and had been picked up by a ship on its way to 
Naples, to which place she had been carried. He 
understood that she had written to Lady Chet- 
wynde to come and join her. Gualtier hoped 
that Lady Chetwynde would feel the same con 
fidence in him which Miss Krietf had expressed 
in making known to him that they had been liv- 
ing under an assumed name. Of course, unless 
this had been communicated to him it would 
have been impossible for him to find her. He 
assured her that with him her secret was per- 
fectly inviolable, that he was perfectly reliable, 
and that the many favors which he had received 
frem General Pomeroy, from the late Earl, and 
from herself, would of themselves be sufficient 
to make him guard her secret with watchful 
vigilance, and devote himself to her interests 
with the utmost zeal and fidelity. 

To Zillah, however, the voluble assurances of 
Gualtier’s vigilance, secrecy, and fidelity were 
quite unnecessary. It was enough that she had 
known him for so many years. Her father had 
first made him known to her. After him her 
second father, Earl Chetwynde, had made him 
her teacher. Last of all, at this great hour in 
her life, Hilda herself had sent him to accom- 
pany her. It would have been strange indeed 
if, under such circumstances, any doubt what- 
ever with regard to him had for ong moment en- 
tered her mind. 

On the day after the receipt of Hilda’s letter 
Zillah bad gone for the first time to the rectory, 
and tell the joyful news to her kind friends 
there. she read the letter to them, while they 
listened to every word with breathless interest, 
often inturrupting her with exclamations of pity, 
of sympathy, or of wonder. Most of all were 
they affected by the change which had come over 
Zillah, who in one night had passed from dull 
despair to life and joy and hope. She seemed 
to them now a different being. Her face was 
flushed with excitement; her deep, dark eyes, 
no longer downcast, flashed with radiant joy; 
her voice was tremulous as she read the letter, 
or spoke of her hope of soon rejoining Hilda, 
These dear old people looked at her till their 
eyes filled with tears; tears which were half of 
joy over her. happiness, and half of sadness at 
the thought that she was to leave them. 

‘* Ah, my child,” said Mrs. Harvey, in a 
tremulous voice, ‘how glad I am that your 
dear sister has been saved by our merciful God ; 
but how sad I feel to think that I shall lose you 
now, when I have come to love you so!” 

Her voice had such inexpressible sadness, and 
such deep and true affection in its tones, that 
Zillah was touched to the heart. She twined 
her arms fondly about the neck of the old lady, 
and kissed her tenderly. 

‘“*Ah, my dearest Mrs. Harvey,” said she, 
‘*how can I ever repay you for all your loving 
care of me! Do not think that I did not see all 
and feel all that you did for me. But I was so 
sad.” 

‘* But, my poor child,” said the rector, after 
a long conversation, in which they had exhaust- 
ed all the possibilities of Hilda’s ‘‘ situation,” 
‘this is a long journey. Who is this Mr. Gual- 
tier? Do you know him? Would i: 1 
better for me to go with you?” 

**Qh, my kind friend, how good you are!” 
said Zillah, again overwhelmed with gratitude. 
‘* But there is no necessity. I have known Mr, 
Gualtier for years. He was my music-teacher 
for a long time before my dear father left me. 
He is very good and very faithful.” 

So no more was said on that matter. 

Before Gualtier came Zillah had arranged ev- 
ery thing for her journey. She decided to leave 
the house just as it was, under the care of the 
housekeeper, with the expectation of returning 





t be 





of Hilda’s safety was of itself sufficient to coun- | 
terbalance all else. Her safety was so unexpect- | fairs. 





at no very distant date. The rector promised 
to exercise a general supervision over her af- 
She left with him money enough to pay 
the year’s rent in advance, which he was to 
transmit to the owner. Such arrangements as 
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DRIFTING OUT TO SEA. 


these gave great comfort to these kindly souls, 
for in them they saw signs that Zillah would re- 
turn; and they both hoped that the “sisters” 
would soon tire even of Italy, ard in a fit of 
homesickness come back again, With this hope 
they bade her adieu. 

On leaving Tenby, Zillah felt nothing but de- 
light. As the coach drove her to the station, as 
the railway train hurried her to London, as the 
tidal train took her to Southampton, as the pack- 
et bore her across the Channel, every moment of 
the time was filled with joyous anticipations of 
her meeting Hilda. All her griefs over other 
losses and other calamities had in one instant 
faded away at the news that Hilda was safe. 
That one thing was enough to compensate for 
all else. 

Arriving at Paris, she was compelled to wait 


for one day on account of some want of connec- | 


tion in the trains for Marseilles. Gualtier acted 
as cicerone, and accompanied her in a carriage 


through the chief streets, through the Place de | 
la Concorde, the Champs Elysées, and the Bois | 


de Boulogne. She was sufficiently herself to ex- 
perience delight in spite of her impatience, and 
to feel the wonder and admiration which the 
first sight of that gay and splendid capital al- 
ways excites. But she was not willing to linger 
here. Naples was the goal at which she wished 
to arrive, and as soon as possible she hurried 
onward. 

On reaching Marseilles she found the city 
crowded. The great movements of the Italian 
war were going on, and every thing wiais -af- 
fected by it. Marseilles was one of the grand 
centres of action, and one of the chief dépots for 
military supplies. The city was filled with sol- 
diers. The harbor was full of transports. The 
streets were thronged with representatives of all 
the different regiments of the French army, 
from the magnificent steel-clad Cuirassiers, and 
the dashing Chasseurs de Vincennes, to the in- 
souciant Zouaves and the wild Turcos. In ad- 
dition to the military, the city was filled with 
civil officials, connected with the dispatch of the 
army, who filled the city, and rendered ‘it ex- 
tremely difficult for a stranger to find lodgings. 

Zillah was taken to the Hotel de France, but 
it was full. .Gualtier went round to all the other 
hotels, but returned with the unpleasant intelli- 
gence that all were likewise filled. But-this did 
not very greatly disturb Zillah, for she hoped to 
be on board the steamer soon, and whether she 
found lodgings or not was a matter of indiffer- 
ence to her in comparison with prosecuting her 
journey. After several hours Gualtier returned 
once more, with the information that he had suc- 
ceeded in finding rooms for her in this hotel. 
He had made an earnest appeal, he said, to the 
gallantry of some French officers, and they had 
given up their rooms for the use of the fair An- 
glaise. It was thus that Zillah was able to se- 
cure accommodation for the night. 

All that evening Gualtier spent in searching 
for the Naples steamer. When he made his ap- 
pearance on the following morning it was with 
news that was very unpleasant to Zillah. He 
informed her that the regular steamers did not 
run, that they had been taken up by the French 
government as transports for the troops, and, 
as far as he could learn, there were no provisions 
whatever for carrying the mails. 
scarcely think it possible that such should be the 
ease, but so it was. 

At this intelligence Zillah was aghast. 

**No mail steamers?” said she, ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble! Even if they had taken up all of them for 
transports, something would be put on the roitte.” 

**T can assure you, my lady, that it is as I 
said. I have searched every where, and can 
not find out any thing,” said Gualtier. 

*©You need not address me by my title,” said 
Zillah. ‘‘ At present I do not choose to adopt 

” 


‘*Pardon me,” said Gualtier, humbly. ‘‘It 
is taken for granted in France that every wealthy 
English lady is titled—every French hotel-keep- 
er will call you ‘ miladi,’ and why should not 1? 
It is only a form.” 

** Well,” said Ziah, ‘‘let it pass, 
am I to do here? I must go on. 
by land ?” 

P ** You forget, my lady, the war in Lombar- 
y. 


But what 
Can I not go 


| about this. 


He could | 


** But I tell you, I must. go on,” said Zillah, 
impatiently. ‘* Cost what it may—even if I 
have to buy a steamer.” 

Gualtier smiled faintly. 

‘*Even if you wished to buy a steamer, my 
lady, you could not. The French government 
has taken up all for transports. Could you not 
make up your-mind to wait for a few days?” 

‘*A few days!” cried Zillah, in tones of de- 
spair—‘‘a few days! What! after hurrying 
here through France so rapidly! A few days! 
No. I would rather go to Spain, and catch the 
steamer at Gibraltar that Miss Krieff spoke of.” 

Gualtier smiled. 

‘That would take much longer time,” said 
he. ‘* But, my lady, I will go out again, and 
see if I can not find same way more expeditious 
than that. ‘Trust to me. It will be strange if I 
do not find some way. Would you be willing to 
go in a sailing vessel ?” 

**Of course,” said Zillah, withont hesitation. 
“Tf nothing else can be found I shall be only 
too happy.” 

Upon this, Gualtier departed with the inten- 
tion of searching for a sailing vessel. Zillah her- 
self would have been willing to go in any thing. 
Such was her anxiety to get to Hilda, that rath- 
er than stay in Marseilles she would have been 
willing to start for Naples in an open boat. But 
on mentioning her situation to Mathilde she en- 
countered, to her surprise, a very energetic op- 
position. ‘That important personage expressed 
a very strong repugnance to any thing of the 
kind. First, she dreaded.a sea voyage in a sail- 
ing vessel; and secondly, having got back to 
France, she did not wish to leave it. Ifthe reg- 
ular mail vessel had been going she might not 
have objected, but as it was she did not wish to 
go. Mathilde was very voluble, and very de- 
termined ; but Zillah troubled herself very little 
To get to Hilda was her one and 
only desire. If Mathilde stood in the way she 
would go on in spite of her. She was willing to 
let Mathilde go, and set out unattended. To 
get to Naples, to join Hilda, whether in a steam- 
er or a sailing vessel—whether with a maid or 
without one—that was her only purpose. 

On the following morning Gualtier made his 
appearance, with the announcement that he had 
found a vessel. It was a small schooner which 
had been a yacht belonging to an Englishman, 
who had sold it at Marseilles for some reason or 
other to a. merchant of the city. This mer- 


| chant was willing to sell it, and Gualtier had 


bought it in her name, as he could find no other 
way of goingon. The price was large, but ‘‘ my 
lady” had said that she was willing to buy a 
steamer, and to her it would be small. He had 
ventured, therefore, to conclude the bargain. 
He had done more, and had even engaged a 
crew, so that all was in readiness to start. 

At this news Zillah was overjoyed. Her long- 
ing to be with Hilda was so great that even if 
she had been a miser she would have willingly 
paid the price demanded, and far more. The 
funds which she had brought with her; and which 
Gualtier had kindly taken charge of, amounted 
to a considerable sum, and afforded ample means 
for the purchase of the vessel. The vessel was 
therefore regularly purchased, and Zillah*at last 
saw a way by which she could once more pro- 
ceed on her journey. Gualtier informed her 
that the remainder of that day would be needed 
for the completion of the preparations, and that 
they would be ready to leave at an early hour 
on the following morning. So Zillah awaited 
with impatience the appointed time. 

Zillah awaked early on the following morning, 
but Mathilde was not to be found. Instead of 


| Mathilde a letter was awaiting her, which stated, 


in very respectful language, that the dread which 
that personage felt at going in a sailing vessel 
was so strong, and her love for her own dear 
country so great, that she had decided to remain 
where she was. She therefore had come to the 


| conclusion to leave ‘‘ miladi” without giving 





warning, although she would thereby lose what 
was due her, and she hoped that ‘‘ miladi” would 
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| it might have been, 


| man who had sold it at Marseilles. 





time Zillah would have been both wounded and 
indignant at such desertion of her at such a time, 
yet now, in the one engrossing thought that 
filled her mind, she thought but little of this in- 
cident, At Naples, she thought, she could very 
easily fill her place. Now she would have to be 
without a maid for two or three days, but after 
all it would make no very great difference. She 
could rely upon herself, and endure a few days’ 
discomfort very readily for Hilda’s sake. It was 
with such feelings as these that she awaited the 
arrival of Gialtier. When he came, and heard 
of the departure of Mathilde, he appeared to be 
filled with indignation, and urged Zillah to wait 
one day. more till he could get another maid for 
her. But Zillah refused. She was determined 
to go on,-and insisted on starting at once for the 
yacht. Finding his remonstrances unavailing, 
the faithful Gualtier conducted her to the schoon- 
er, and, as all things were in readiness, they put 
ont to sea immediately. 

The schooner was a very handsome one, and 
on looking over it Zillah felt delighted with Gual- 


., | indulgent mistress. But, although at any other | 





tier’s good taste, or his good fortune, whichever | 


It was, as has been said, a 
yacht, which had been the property of an English- 
‘Lhe cabin 


/ was fitted up in the most elegant style, and was 
+ much more roomy than was common in vessels 





forgive her, and bear her in affectionate remem- | 


brance. With wishes and prayers for ‘‘ miladi's”’ 
future happiness, Mathilde begged leave to sub- 
scribe herself ‘‘ miladi’s” most devoted and grate- 
ful servant. 

Such was the final message of Mathilde to her 


of that size. 
table in the middle and sofas on either side, 
and an inner cabin with capacious berths. 
watchful attention of Gualtier was visible all 
around, There were baskets of rare fruits, boxes 
of bonbons, and cake-baskets filled with delicate 
macaroons and ratafias. ‘There were also sev- 
eral books—volumes of the works of Lamartine 
and Chateaubriand, together with two or three 
of the latest English novels. 
been particular to the last degree in attending to 
all of her possible wants. 

After inspecting the arrangements of the cabin, 


Zillah went out on deck and seated herself at the | 


stern; from which she watched the city which 
they were fast leaving behind them. On casting 
a casual glance around, it struck. her for a mo- 
ment that the crew were a remarkably ill-looking 
set of men; but she was utterly inexperienced, 
and she concluded that they were like all sailors, 
and should not be judged by the same standard 
as landsmen. Besides, was’ not her faithful 
Gualtier there, whose delicate ‘attention was so 
evident even in the most minute circumstance 
which she had noticed? If the thought of the 
evil looks of the crew came to her, it was but for 
a moment; and in a moment it-was dismissed, 
She was herself too guileless to be suspicious, 
and was far more ready to cast from her all evil 
thoughts than to entertain them. In her inno- 
cence and inexperience she was bold, when one 
more brave but more experienced would have 
been fearful. 

The wind was fair, and the yacht glided swift- 
ly out of the harbor. ‘The sea was smooth, and 
Zillah could look all around her upon the glori- 
ous scene, Ina few hours they had left the land 
far behind them, and then the grander features 
of the distant coast became more plainly visible. 
The lofty heights rose up above the sea reced- 
ing backward, but ever rising higher, till they 
reached the Alpine summits of the inland. All 


He certainly had | 


There was an outer cabin with a | 
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around was the blue Mediterranean, dotted with 
white sails, All that she saw was novel and 
striking ; she had never sailed in a yacht before ; 
the water was smooth enough to be pleasant, 
and she gave herself up to a childlike joy. 

On rising on the following morning they were 
far out of sight of land. A delicious repast was 
placed before her for her breakfast. After par- 
taking she sat on deck, looking out upon the 
glorious sea, with such a feeling of dreamy en- 
joyment as she had scarcely ever known before, 
Her one chief thought was that every hour was 
bringing her nearer to Hilda, When tired of the 
deck she went below, and lay down in her eabin 
and read. So the hours passed. On that day 
Gualtier surpassed himself in delicate attention 
to every possible wish of hers. She herself was 
surprised at the variety of the dishes which com- 
posed her dinner. She could not help express- 
ing her thanks. 

Gualtier smiled, and murmured some scarce 
audible words, 

Two days passed, and they were now far on 
their way. Gualtier assured her respectfully that 
on the following morning they would see the Ap- 
ennines on the Italian shore. ‘The voyage had 
not been so rapid as it might have been, but it 
had been exceedingly pleasant weather, and their 
progress had been satisfactory. That evening 
Zillah watched the sun‘as it set in glory below 
the watery horizon, and retired for the night with 
the thought that in'two days more she would be 
with Hilda. 

She slept soundly that night. 

Suddenly she waked with a strange sensation. 
Her dreams had been troubled. She thought 
that she was drowning. . In an agony she started 
up. Water was all around her in the berth 
where she was lying. The dim light of dawn 
was struggling through the sky-light, and she 
looked around bewildered, not knowing at first 
where she was. Soon, however, she remembered, 
and then a great horror came over her. The 
vessel was sinking ! 

All was still. She gave a wild ery, and started 
up, wading through the water to the door. She 
cried again and again, till her cries became 
shrieks. In vain. No answer came. Flinging 
a shawl around her she went into the outer cabin, 
and thence ascended to the deck. 

No one was there. ~ 

No man was at the wheel. No watchers were 
visible. The vessel was deserted ! 

Louder and louder she shrieked. Her voice, 
borne afar over the wide waste of waters, died 
out in the distance, but brought no response. 
She hurried to the forecastle. ‘The door was 
open, She called over and over again. ‘There 
was no reply.. Looking down in the dim morn- 
ing twilight she could see plainly that the water 
had penetrated there. 

An awful fear came over her. 

The sails were lowered. ‘The boat was gone. 
Noone was on board besides herself. The schoon- 
er was sinking. She had been deserted. She 
had been betrayed. She would never see Hilda. 
Who had betrayed her? Was Hilda really at 
Naples? Had she really written that letter and 
sent Gualtier to her? A thousand horrid suas- 
picions rushed through her mind. One thought 


predominated—she had been betrayed ! 
But why? 
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BAKING-DAY. 
See illustration on page 413. 

N this picturesque sketch our artist has de- 

lineated a familiar Maryland scene. The 
oven is detached from the house, at a convenient 
distance from the kitchen door, and the house- 
wife is engaged in the important duty of con- 
signing the family pies and cakes to its fiery 
depths. A young girl is in waiting with the 
next dish, while the children on the right are 
happy in the possession of a miniature pie, just 
baked for their especial benefit. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. M. A. F.—Make your gray dress short with a 
plain waist or casaque. As you are “short and thick,” 
trim it with the stylish folds of the same, about five, 
each two inches wide, overlapping each other, and 
edged on the lower side by a black braid. At the 
top of the cluster of folds put a narrow box-pleated 
ruche of the material. A similar ruche and two folds 
trim the casaque. Ladies of your age wear all kinds 
of fashionable chignone, more especially the chate- 
laine braids, with a coronet band in front and a 
Pompadonr roll. 

ALFARATA AND Manrie.—As a rule, matrimonial ad- 
vertisements emanate from either knaves or fools, 
and those who answer them run the risk of becoming 
the dupes of the one or the slaves of the other. I: is 
impossible that any person of honor and delicacy of 
feeling should advertise for some one to fill the 
holiest and most intimate relation in life, as he would 
for a cook or laundress. If you wish to marry, we ad- 
vise you to take some safer means of arriving at your 
aim than this kind of advertising, which is only fit to 
eutrap silly girls. 

Mrs. 8. J. C.—We know of no benevolent institu- 
tion which would aid your sister, who will be likely 
to find her best assistance among those who know 
her personally.—We can not tell you the price of 
hair; this depends on many circumstances, chief of 
which is the length; but dealers in hair import cheap- 
ly, and pay little for hair in comparison to the prices 
at which it is sold ready for use. 

Deioacy.—It is not usual for a lady to take a gen- 
tleman's arm in the daytime unless they are engaged. 
—The relation of bridemaid and groomsman is a 
temporary one, and involves no obligation beyond 
the attentions connected with the occasion. 

Sussoriner.—We furnish no samples of the fancy- 
work contained in our columns. The elaborate illus- 
trations and descriptions are quite sufficient to enable 
any one to execute them. 

Rose.—We do not undertake to sit in judgment on 
the handwriting of our numerous correspondents. 
“New York City” is a sufficient address for the 
papers you mention. 

G. R. M.—Scattered through the pages of the Bazar 
you will find full descriptions of the different kinds 
of crocheting, and the various terms and abbrevia- 
tions used. These have been far too numerous to 
condense in a single number. 

Viratia.—We have no personal knowledge of the 
article you mention.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
will advise you about the care of your hair. 

E. M. E.—The Lord's Prayer was not a Jewish form 
in use before Christ’s time, though particular ex- 
pressions are strikingly like phrases in use in the 
Jewish synagogues and preserved in the Talmud; 
and analogous expressions are even found in the 
Zendavesta, the sacred writings of the Persians. 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” says Lange, “is related to 
these peculiarities in their scattered state as a piece 
of pure gold to a piece of ore containing gold, but in 
very small quantities,” 

E. N. J.—We can not give you the addresses you 
desire.—Gerald Griffin was an Irish novelist, and died 
in 1840. Many of his relatives reside in the United 
States.—Miss Mitford's Life will probably give you 
the information you wish.—Letters concerning any 
of our periodicals should be addressed to Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. 

Myra.—We have heard that Whittier himself pro- 
nounces Maud Muller as written, anglicizing the 
name. In the German a dieresis is placed over the u 
in Muller, which gives it the sound of we. 

A Sussorresr.—Do not ask a stranger's advice in 
your dificult position, but lay your case before your 
best friends, and consult with them as to what you 
should do. If you have fully stated the facts the law 
affords you ample redress. 

Corp anp Crerse.—You should avoid all kinds of 
stimulants. Tea and coffee are not ordinarily injuri- 
ous when drunk with moderation, but may very pos- 
sibly increase the -nervousness to which you are sub- 
ject. You would do well to consult a physician. 

Moventne.—A collar of white organdy or a ruff of 
pleated tulle or footing is suitable for a lady just leay- 
ing off mourning. 

An Ienonamuvus.—White piqué suits embroidered or 
trimmed with muslin pleatings will be more worn 
than ever.— Yon have been misinformed. — Capoul 
green, batiste, and écru linens trimmed with guipure 
Jace are also in the highest style for suits.—-Black 
Neapolitan and white English straw hats are equally 
worn, 

A. A.—Your gray linen is undressed, but not the 
unbleached or buff.—The lace sample is old-fashioned 
linen bobbin.—Do not tack linen pleatings at the low- 
er edge.—Rufiles on neck and sleeves are made simi- 


larly. 

iam H. anp Oruenrs.—The particular lawn mower 
mentioned by our correspondent was of English man- 
ufacture. There are others in the market, but we can 
not recommend one above another. 

Mrs. C. A. P.—Get patterns for suits from Bazar No. 
21,Vol. IIL Very few suits are made without an over- 
skirt.—Make piqué with slashed basque and two skirts, 
and trim with muslin pleatings. 

} M. G. H.—Of your fifteen yards of gray poplin make 
a casaque and skirt, trimmed with folds of the mate- 
rial piped with black silk or alpaca braid. 

Mo.—Bazar No, 28, Vol. III., will give you hints and 
patterns for a silk sacque.—White piqué suits made 
with two skirts and a basque and trimmed with pleat- 
ings of white cambric are fashionable.—Do not put 
a standing band around the neck of your dress, but 
cut it low, with point in front, and cord it, or put a 
bias facing on the ohtside. 

Moventxc.—Bazar No. 24, Vol. IIL, will give you in- 
formatidn about the various grenadines.—Pleatings 
of black cape on the basque and mage skirt of a 
grenadine are appro) riate for mourning. Geta black 

ous erie trimmings. Do not trim 
your white piqué with black. Put pleatings of white 
muslin on it and wear with a black sash, cravat bow, 
and jot jewelry 





Jv.z.—Large meshed invisible nets are most worn. 
—Mask veils of black lace or of colored grenadine are 
worn, or else a yard of grenadine is left flowing at the 
side to be drawn over the face at pleasure.—Tcks, 
ruffles, and embroidery are the trimmings for ladies’ 
drawers. They are made rather narrow on the limb 
and quite short.—You and your husband must decide 
for yourselves as to the propriety of sharing his letters 
from his patients. There should of course be entire 
confidence between husband and wife, yet a physician 
is in honor bound to keep sacred the secrets of others 
intrusted to him in the practice of his profession. 

M. L. A.—To make a stylish traveling dress of your 
brown and white check silk have an under-skirt of 
solid brown silk with a pleated flonnce, and make 
a very long over-skirt and paletot, or merely a ca- 
saque of the checked silk trimmed with narrow pleat- 
ings of the solid brown.—Skirts of short dresses 
should be three yards and a half wide.—Light mo- 
hair of mixed black and white, or brown and white, 
trimmed with flounces, folds, and silk. bands, will 
make a church suit for summer, and need not cost 
over $20. 

Kate anp Anniz.—If you insist on using a color to 
to trim your black grenadine suits get repped silk, not 
satin.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 24, 

Sonoo.-crrt.—Washing your face in lemon juice 
does not increase the pimples, but makes the skin 
smooth. The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” recommends 
lime juice for the face.—It is not improper for you to 
refuse to take a gentleman's arm when walking with 
him before dark.—We have given numerous patterns 
of pin-cushions, work-baskets, and fancy articles in 
our back Numbers. 

Sapiz.—A lotion composed of half an ounce of vine- 
gar of cantharides, and an ounce each of cologne and 
rose-water, will be good for your head, and may pre- 
vent it from being hot, and the hair from falling out. 
The “Bazar Book of Decorum” will tell you more on 
such subjects than we have space for.—To make your 
grenadine dress consult Bazar No. 24, Vol. III. 

G. R. K.—We do no editorial advertising of what- 
ever kind, of places of summer resort, or any thing 
else. Our advertising columns are open for this pur- 
ose. 

E A. E.—Yon had better address some reliable dealer 
in coins and antiquities, several of whom are to be 
found in New York. 

Enxa.—Your hieroglyphic is utterly unintelligible to 
us. 
¥. B.—The Female Normal School is expressly de- 
signed for the training of teachers. 





LOVELINESS RESTORED. 
Way should faultless features be clouded with 
freckles, blotches, pimples, cold sores, or any spe- 
cies of eruption, when Srarrorp’s IrRoN AND 


Sutraur Powpers will remove the blemish ? 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





686 BROADWAY, near Great Jones St., N. Y., 


SUCCESSORS TO E. V. HAUGHWOUT & CO., 
furnish 


CITY AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES 
with 
CHINA, EARTHEN-WARE, GLASS-WARE, CHAN- 
DELIERS, BRONZES, CLOCKS, SILVER- 
PLATED WARE AND CUTLERY 
OF A RELIABLE QUALITY, 


AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


1840, § § § §F §F 1870, 


PAIN WADLER. 


This Valuable Family Medicine has been widely and 
favorably known in our own and foreign countries 
upward of 

THIRTY YEARS! 


It is an External and Internal Remedy. For Sum- 
mer Complaini, or any other form of bowel disease in 
children or adults, it is an almost certain cure, and 
has, without aren eee more successful in curing the 
various kinds of CHOLERA than any other known 
remedy, or the most skillful physician. In India, 
Africa, and China, where this dreadful disease is more 
or less prevalent, the Pain Killer is considered by the 
natives,as well as European residents in those climates, 
a sure remedy; and while it is a most efficient remedy 
for pain, it is a perfectly safe medicine, even in un- 
skillful hands. Sold by all Druggists. 


WA AGENTS—To sell the HOME SHUT- 
TLE SEWING MACHINE. Price $25, It 
makes the “ Lock Stitch" (alike on both sides), and is 
the only licensed under-feed Shuttle Machine sold for 
less than $60, Licensed by Wheeler & Wilson, Gro- 
ver & Baker, and Singer & Co. All other under-feed 
Shuttle Machines sold for less than $60 are infringe- 
ments, and the seller and user liable to proseention. 
Address JOHNSON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Chicago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo. 








ELF-IMPROVEMENT.—New Vol.! Lib- 
eral Premiums! Subscribe Now! with the July 
No. Tue Prorortat Pureno.ocioaL JourNa begins 
its Sist Vol., at $3 00 a year, or $1 50 for half a year. 
Order at once. Address 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
QQ BIENTAL MOTH POWDER 
Preserves Carpets and all woolen goods from moths 
or other insects. Can also be used as a sachet per- 
Sume. yt package sent by mail on receipt of 50 








External applications are not only useless, but 
dangerous. ‘The cause of all these discolora- 
tions, etc., is in the blood. It lacks iron to give 
it vitality, and the action of sulphur to neutral- 
ize the acrid secretions. ‘The Powders, taken 
night and morning, will soon communicate a 
course through the superficial. vessels, a glowing 
ruby stream, giving to the skin a delicate tinge 
of rose, and literally extinguishing the stains 
and excrescences referred to. 

Sold by druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 8 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hati & Rucke, 218 
Greenwich Street, N.Y. 





INTERESTING TO LADIES. 

**T nap long desired to possess a sewing ma- 
chine, and tried several, but failed to master the 
intricate mechanism, and doubted my ability to 
ever operate successfully. Since I have had the 
Grover & Baker I have done. all kinds of 
work on different materials, have never been 
troubled to make perfect work on thick or thin 
goods, and am so pleased with my machine that 
I would not sell it for any price unless I could 
get another like it.”—Mrs. E. Witper, No. 7 
Washington Street, Chicago. 





Vasr Quantities or Ivory Drstroyrp. — Thou- 
sands of teeth that might last a lifetime are lost every 
year, simply because the parties concerned either for- 
get or do not appreciate the fuct that Sozodont, duly 
applied, renders the dental substance proof against 
decay.—{Com. } 











Coryive Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is forte < useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
| ite 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPLES ON THE FACE. — For Come- 

dones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply tg ere 
and Blotched Diefigurations ‘on the Face, use Perry's 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond St., 
N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 

FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 
able and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
nared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
by Druggists every where. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 


Now in Use! Geo, A. Prince 
& Co.’s ORGANS and 
4} MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of list price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y., 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 











cts. C. B. WOODWORTH & SON, Rochester, N.Y. 
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T. STEWART & CO, 
° have made a 
LARGE ADDITIONS 
to their stock of 
5-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, at $2 per Yard, 
and will offer a 
SUPERIOR QUALITY OF ENGLISH TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS AT $1 25 PER YARD. 
CROSSLEY'S EXTRA DO., $150 PER YARD. 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Royal Wiltons, Velvets, Rugs, 
Mats, English and Domestic Oilcloths, 
Cocoa and Canton Mattings, &c., 
AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 
| remsmmener MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’s 
OUTFITTING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, complete in latest styles. 

INFANTS' DEPARTMENTS, complete with every 
yempicite in this line, ready-made or to order. 

LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, the Latest Novelties. 

HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, for Ladies, 
Misses, and Gentlemen. 

GENTLEMEN'S AND YOUTHS’ FURNISHING. 

READY-MADE SHIRTS, COLLARS, and CUFFS. 

ROBES DE CHAMBRE and Breakfast Jackets. 

FANCY SCARFS, TIES, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, &c. 

N. B.—Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs to order. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
SUMMER AND SEASIDE SHAWLS, 
at preatly reduced prices. 

BAREGE, CHALLIE, SHETLAND, GRENADINE, 
and other varieties in Summer Shawls, RANGING 
FROM $3 00 UPWARD. 

The Latest Novelty in Sea-side Wrap, REVERSIBLE 
“FORMOSA” SHAWLS AND BOURNOUS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SOARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 


aT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. _ 


W.”: WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N.Y, fur- 
Vs nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Will Publish on Tuesday, Fune 14th: 





'T YOURSELF 


IN TS PLACE. 


By CHARLES READE, 


Author of “Hard Cash,” “Griffith Gaunt,” “Never Too Late to Mend,” 
“Foul Play,” “White Lies,” &c., &c. 


From the Author’s Early Sheets. 


t=" ALL OF HARPER’S EDITIONS ARE ILLUSTRATED. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 





PUT YOURSELF IN 
HIS PLACE. 


HARPER'S OCTAVO EDITION of 
**Put Yourself in His Place.” With all the II- 
lustrations, including the characteristic Vignettes 
not to be found in any other American edition. 
Paper, 75 cents; bound in Cloth, $1 25. 

HARPER'S DUODECIMO EDITION 
of ‘** Put Yourself in His Place.” Uniform with 
the Boston Household Edition of Charles Reade’s 
Novels, and bound in Green-Morocco English 
Cloth, to match that edition. With Illustrations. 





» Price One Dollar, 





“Tn many respects, ‘Put Yourself in His Place’ is 
Cuarces Reave’s most powerful novel. Of absorbing 
interest as a story, it is worthy of the highest admira- 
tion for the masterly skill it displays in the delineation 
of character. It is a story of wonderful dramatic in- 
terest, and will be one of the most popular works of 
fiction ever published in this country.” 





CHARLES READE'’S NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 
The same. Illustrated. Syo, Cloth, $1 25. 
The same. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 


FOUL PLAY. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. Illustrated. 8vo,. WHITE LIES. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 

IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. &vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 

HARD CASH. Illustrated. 8vyo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 6yo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 

PEG WOFFINGTON, CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, and 
Other Stories. 8Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


t@> Harper & BROTHERS will send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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OHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
UNION SQUARE, 
Are showing all the Largest Novetrtes out in 


STRAW, CHIP, AND LEGHORN 
HATS AND BONNETS. 





A reduction of over Twenty-Five per Cent. on 
several popular styles of 


STRAW GOODS. 


We have just opened several cases of 
FRENCH FLOWERS AND FEATHERS, 
JET AND PEARL ORNAMENTS. 


We are selling, at a reduction of Twenty rer Cent. 
from former prices, our stock of 
PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


We have just received from Auction several lots of 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
which we offer much below the cost of importation. 


SASH RIBBONS IN ALL COLORS, 

from 75 cents a yard up. 

Fuil lines of 

GROS-GRAIN AND FANCY RIBBONS, 

at areduction of fully Twenty per Cent. from former 
prices. 

We are clearing out our stock of 

BOWS, TIES, AND SCARFS, 


At Furry Cents on tue Doviar, 





Our stock of 
TRIMMED HATS 
contain some very new and elegant designs just 
shown for the first time. 


A choice line of 
COLORED SATINS, 
Which we Cut on the Bias. 





Also. 
nite VELVET, SILKS, AND CRAPES; 
A large assortment of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES; 
DROSS TRIMMINGS, 
BERLIN WOOLS, and 
FANCY GOODS, &c. 
JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO., 
No. 36 East Fourteenth Street, 
Union Square. 





I ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
. DEPARTMENT. 
INFANT'S WARDROBE “ By’ FOR $100. 
S Pomme): TAs fe oc cincacc cscs @ $0 6214 ..$1 25 
2 Barrow Coats. . xe 
2 Flannel Skirts... 











6 Line 

6 Night Dresses... 
OSs vendesssce 
pa rere 
| RRS 

1 Basket, furnished. 
6 Pairs Knitted Sock 








gi00 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 


by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 

461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 

255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 





N O. 729. 
GRENADINES, GRENADINES. 
TRON FRAME and CANVAS MESH, in all widths 
and qualities. 
Our stock in this and other lines of black fabrics is 


unsurpassed. 
W. JACKSON, 
No. 729 BROADWAY, 

Corner of Waverley Place. 
\ ANTED, AGENTS —To gell the OCTAGON 
SEWING MACHINE, It is licensed, makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch,” and is warranted for 5 years. 
Price $15. All other machines with an under-feed 
sold for $15 or less are infringements. Address OC- 
TAGON SEWING MACHINE CO., St. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago, IIL, Pittsburgh, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 


S92 5O A Month wich Stencil and Key-Check 
} ao Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


HARPER'S HAND BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Ferrmae. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproke Ferriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
different Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
$1 50. 








Harpver & Brotuers will send the above works by 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel and very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 
Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 


Articles, : 


Garsouc Save. 


The important discovery of 
the CARBOLIC ACID asa 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and 
HEALING Agent is one of the 
most remarkable results of 
modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it 
was extensively used in the 
Hospitals, and was found to. 
be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but also the most won- 
derful and speedy HEALING 
REMEDY ever known. 

it is now presented ina 
scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing 
agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been alr 
ready used in numberless cases 
with most satisfactory and ben- 
eficial results, we have no hesi- 
tation in offering it to the pub- 
lic as the most certain, rapid, 
and effectual remedy for ali 
Sores and Ulcers, no matter of 
how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every 
ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Prop’, 


NO.8 COLLECE PLACE, New York. 











Medical Superstitions Dissipated,— At 
last the profession is alive to the folly of prostrating 
nature in the effort to subdue disease. That delicious 
saline tonic and cathartic, Tarrant’s ErrervEscent 
Se.rzer Aprrient—Heaven’s own medicine, as it has 
bubbled since the Creation from Nature’s laboratory—is 
displacing all the nauseous and debilitating purgatives 
of the old school, and every where dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, rheumatism, and all ordinary complaints 
of the stomach, kidneys, and bowels are yielding to its 
benign operation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





LOU!s4 M. ALCOTT’S FIRST NOVEL, 
MOODS. 


We want every one who has read “ An Old-Fashion- 
ed Girl” and “ Little Women,” to read her first novel, 
‘* WOODS.” 

A new edition, with six elegant illustrations, uni- 
form with her others, is sold for $1 25, by mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston, 
>] 
MADAM FOY’S 
COMBINED 
' . 
ZX Corset, Skirt Support: 
=, |] er, and BUSTLE 
Pip fj Is just the article needed by every 
f } lady who consults 
HEALTH, COMFORT, anc STYLE, 
Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 
Lady Agents wanted in every coun- 
ty of the United States. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Every Dressmaker and Milliner in the United States 
whose time is not fully occupied can be furnished with 
partial employment at home. Industrionus women can 
earn from $9 to $12 per week. Apply by letter, with 
full address. JAMES McCALL, 
543 Broadway, New York. 













ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND I8 
\.CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 













mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SUMMER, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


sa Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. By 
Cuaries Reapr, Author of “ Hard Cash,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” &c., &c. Beautifully llustrated. From the 
Author's early sheets, by arrangement with Messrs. 
Suetvon & Co. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Svo, Cloth, 
$1 25; 12mo, Cloth, $100. (Ready June 14.) 





THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of Jose- | 
poiee. Queen of Holland, Mother of Napoleon Il. | 

y Joun 8. C. Annort, Author of “The French Rey- | 
olution,” ‘History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” &c. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $120. Uniform | 
with Abbotts’ Illustrated Histories. 


THE VICAR OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By 
Antuony Troitore, Author of “The Bertrams,” 


Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An En- 
lish-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. Yonex. With many 
ew Articles, an Appendix of Proper Names, and 

Pillon’s Greek Synonyms. To which is prefixed an 

Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek Prose, | 

by Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Co- | 

lumbia College, N.Y. Edited by Henry Drisixr, 

LL.D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Ed- 

itor of “ Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon,” 

&c. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. | 


ley Farm,” “Small House at Allington,” &. With | 
| 
| 
| 


ANGLO - SAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative | 
Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; in which 
its Forms are Illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old 
Norse, and Old High-German. By Franors A. 
Maron, Professor of the English Language and Com- 
parative Philology in Lafayette Colleg : 
“Method of Philological Study of the Ei 
guage,” “A Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” 
&c. Sy¥o, Cloth, $2 50. 





MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American So- | 
ciety. By the Author of ‘My Daughter Elinor.” 
Svo, Paper, $1 00. a | 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY; or, 
the Relation between Spontaneous and Reflective 
Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of | 
Christ and His Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D.D., | 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in the | 
University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $275. | 


BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “Olive Varcoe,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and 

Political. With Descriptive Notices of his Ances- | 
try. By Dr. Gzorex Hesextev. Translated and Ed- | 
ited, with an Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and | 
Appendices, by Kennetn R. H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., 
F.A,8.L. With upward of 100 Illustrations. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. is 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Warrrevury, D.D. With Portrait of Dr. Scudder. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. A Novel. | 
By Jui1a_Gopparp, Author of “Joyce Dormer’s | 
Story,” “The Search for the Grail,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Oxp Boy. | 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- | 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, | 
50 cents. pe 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvet Smites, An- 
thor of ‘‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘History | 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Revised and Enlarged | 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. | 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. ANovel. By Ametia B. Ep- 
warps, Author of “ Barbara's History,” “Half a 
Million of Money,” “ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Tlus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
Joun W. Draven, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York. 
In Three Vols. Vol. JIL. just ready. 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50 per vol. a! 


A BRAVE LADY. ANovel. Bythe Author of “ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orron, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, ca, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- | 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and | 
numerous I}lustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


) TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition, containing several Poems not hitherto 
included in the collected editions of his writings, 
and with the Idyls of the King arranged in the or- 
der indicated by the author. 40th Thousand. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


Mss MARIA J. McINTOSH lends her 





public. 
VIOLETTA AND I, 


By COUSIN KATE. 
Edited by M. J. McInrosu. Neat Paper Book. 
25 cents, by mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wiruovur Money. 
For further particulars, address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Price 


GREAT OFFER!! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 


dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


Chickering & Sons, at Extremely Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 month- 
ly until paid. 


DOUBLE MAGAZINE for the PRICE 
OF ON The Prerortat 
JournaL and Paockarp’s Montuty, combined, a year 
at $3 00; half a year at $1 50. i 
Remit to 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





THE JAPANESE CORN FILE 


Removes Corns and Warts without pain. Price 25 cts. 
Can be used by a child with perfect safety. Sold at 
all Drug and Shoe Stores. Trade supplied and sam- 


: 











Awe WANTED—(410 PER DAY) 
by the AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE 








General Agent, 34 Pine St., N. Y. 


ples mailed on receipt of price by E. H. BERTRAM, 


CO,, BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The young lady who buys a single 


} spec 


name to introduce a new author to the reading | 


and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including | 


PHRENOLOGICAT. | 


a 
THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


_—————$<$<_ 


“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Haxrerr’s Weexty is an illustrated record of, and 


oa } & commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest 
constantly eng: 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, E 

and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 


. The best artists in the country are 
ed in the department of Illustration, 





Lurope, 


As a Literary Journal, Harrer’s Week ty is recog- 


nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
“Castle Richmond,” “Framley Parsonage,” “Or- | claim to pre-eminence. 


The Ec itorial matter of Harren'’s Wrexty consti- 


tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 


weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 


merce, and Miscel!aneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 


a 





number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harrrr’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
ial arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the le: : 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 











| so well deserves. 


Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 


| in Harrer’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 


graded to fit any figure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers ene by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measure. 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


The Best Monthly Periodical, notin this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


j . 
Harper's Magazine, 
The June Number begins the Forty-first Vol. of Har- 

PER’s MaGazinE. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and var 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publish« 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best liters 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics ; bs to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 








| new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 


Record. The elements upon which the past success 


| of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 


its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver's MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Tlustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Harver's Magazin, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrver’s Weexty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harver's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harrer's Macazinr, Hauvenr’s Weexry, and Harrrr's 
3azak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 
| The Postage within the United States is for the 
| MaGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werkriy or Bazan 
| 20 cents a year, payable vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
| terly, at the office where received. §S 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGaziny, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wxeexsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruers is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Subser iptions from 











Terms ror Apvertisine tn Harrer'’s Pertontoat 
Harper’s Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
| space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
| $125 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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BAZAR. 





[Jung 25, 1870, 











1.—FIVE O’CLOCK IN THE MORNING. . 








4.—ONE 














P.M. 








2.—NINE 


A.M. 











3.—ELEVEN A.M 


FACETILA. 
Waar is the great motive for traveling ?—A loco- 
motive, 





sheletinpenti 

Wellington was once in great danger of being 
drowned at sea. It was bedtime, when the captain 
of the vessel came to him and said, ‘It will soon be 
all over with us." 

“Very well,’ " answered the Duke ; *‘ then I shall not 
take off my boots. 

a . —_— 
“Can you return my love, my dearest Juli ar” 
“Certainly, Sir, I do not want it,1 am sure.” 





When is a sailor not a sailor ?—When he’s a-loft. 
ox tplniblinalenice 
QUEER QUERIES. 
If a man gets up when the day breaks, can he be 
said to have a whole day before him? 
If I run up an acc ount with great ease, can any one 
tell ine how to get down again ? 
If a lady turns her back upon you, have you any 
right to take a(f)front? 





A drunken man, overnight, may have a glazed eye 
in the morning, ten to one, he will have a pain in his 
bead. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


A DAY IN 


HOW TO BECOME CONSEQUENTIAL. 
A nod significant, a stately gait, 
A blustering manner, and a tone of weight, 
A smile sarcastic, an expressive’ stare : 
Adapt all these as time and place will bear, 
Then rest assured that those of little sense 
Will set you down a man of consequence. 
MRE BERL OE OTIC 
Tur Lasn THAT Man pors Not Onsror To WAVE Law 
on 018 Suov_pers—The eyelash of a pretty girl. 
_ 


a petroieam men are great shies but they mean 


—_— — - 

A German guntieeniin- baron, of course—who is 
famous for his efforts to be complimentary a la Fran- 
cais, at all moments, no matter. how inopportune 
(therefore falling into some desperate mistakes, that 
have become chronicled for the amusement of the 
world), the other evening, after some private theat- 
ricals, approached the hostess to compliment her 
roundly and bluntly on her acting. The lady smiled 
and said, “ Yes, Baron, it is said to be a difficult part, 
and I have been told, I must confess, though it sounds 
somewhat — that it requires some talent and vi- 
vacity to play 

“ Madam,’ replied the baron, ‘‘ yon have proved the 
contrary, and shown the error of your informants, and 
your superior knowledge over them.” 


THE 
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5.—SIX P.M. 


gn 





6.—MIDNIGHT. 


HORSE-CARS. 


Foror or Hanit.—A man who always dog's-eared 
a page of a book, in order to remember a passage, in- 
variably used to turn down a street, so as to fix it in 
his memory. 

MRL eete 8 fans 

EXtTREMEs Mret—Early straw berries at late dinners, 

moe — 

A little girl who had been decoved with glimpses 
of the upper sky, having been told by her mother that 
she was always surrounded by guardian angels, grew 
very thoughtfal, and, after drawing a long breath, 
looked up and said, ‘Mamma, do you — really 
that all the whole time they are with me?" On be- 
ing answered yes, she exclaimed, with an impatient 
fling, “ Well, really, I should like to be alone a little 
while sometimes.” 

anioctlingh dak 
The bow of a ship is not evidence of its politeness. 





Soft soap, in some shape, pleases all; and, general- 

ly speaking, the more lye you put into it the ‘better. 
PCR ho LAN haba S 8 

“Oh, that mine adversary had written a book !” said 
Job. “What do you suppose Job wanted his adver- 
sary to write a book for?” a pupil was said to have 
asked her teacher, who had something of a literary 
turn. 

“Why, my dear, Job wanted to review it, of course, 
and cut it up.” 





“ Arrah, Teddy, and wasn ‘tyour name Teddy O'Byrne 
before you left old Ireland ? 

“Sure it was,.me darlint.’ 

“But, my jewel, w hy, “i do you add s, and call it 
Teddy O’Byrnes now ?”" 

“Why, you spalpeen, haven't I been married since 
I came from Liverpool? and are you so ignorant of 
grammatics that you don’t know when one thing is 
added to another it becomes plural?" 
—-- 


A Lost Ant—Family government. 











Srasonab.e Apvice—Have your census about you. 


ee 2 a ee 


Tue Lavy's SurrLement—The chignon. 
—_— oreo 





The artist who “ took a lady” returned her the same 





Aidit aieocnenin 
When a person declares that his ‘ brain is on fire," 
is it etiquette to blow it out ? 


PES Rs SEE TS APE ae 
How do locomotives hear?—Through their engin- 
eers. 





pilates 

A little boy, on returning from Sunday-school, said 
to his mother: ‘‘This catechism is too hard; isn’t 
there any kittychisms for little boys?” 




















